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SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games Air} BUND 








Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and_ illustra- 
a. $20 pages. Full cloth 

ers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


postpaid. 





Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


The Year’s Entertainments 








Price 
Add to The INSTRUC: TOR for $1.20. 


Compiled by Inez N. Mc- 
Fee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever pub- 
lished, Contains a large and 
choice collection of recita- 
tions, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete _ pro- 
grams for different grades, 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions occurring 
during the school year. 
_ pages. Full cloth cov- 

$1.50, postpaid. 


Poems Teachers Ask For P°°*5 
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These two books contain 
486 of the poems most fr 4 
quently requested by teac 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 


$1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


Add both books to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiere ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 


Full cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


Present-Day Standards 7. fs Ohne 














Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add 
Seo INSTRUCTOR for 


Supervision of Elementary 


SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOCAS 








ences. 128 pages. 
postpaid. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date; 
greater efficien 
types of tests; gu 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. a a refer- 

Ful c rice $1.00, 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR 1 for 80 cts. 


May Be Ordered at Special Prices with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Pay October 5th If More Convenient 
USE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


























Each of these | 


three volumes presents a 





guage, 
Poems, Projects, 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 


Seat Work, Songs. 


with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters. booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, postpaid. 


Price, 


The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


The book is arranged 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


great variety of 
plans (with an ahundunse of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


Plans; 


Biography, 


Not only 









Add to — 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary materiel for the month classified as follows: 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 


Instructor Plan Books 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Na- 
Seatwork 





3 Volumes 
672 Pages 








The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-34 
A VALUABLE NEW TEACHING HELP—See full description on page 12. 
Not sold alone but may be added to any order 
which includes THE INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 








Special Picture Offer 


booklet in strong Kraft envelope. 


95 cents. 


Moderniz 


enna 











ed Teaching in 
Rural Schools 








A new book of com- 

MODERNIZED mon-sense advice, en- 
TEACHES couragement and inspira- 
RURAL tion for teachers of rural 
SCHOOLS schools. It discusses 
rural school organization 

and management § and 

offers excellent working 

schedules for one-, two-, 

ona | nage tee =z , schools. 

Includes study plans and 

— a physical education and 
— program. 143 

ages. Full cloth covers. 

Price $1.25, pesteetl Add to The IN- 


STRUCTOR for $1.00. 





This order totals $ 


Hy 
a8 
™ 


whieh { 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. 


[| Also send me The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-34 in combination 
with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 


Also send me the teaching helps written below in combination with The INSTRUCTOR: 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 
groups—Group One for lower grades and 
Group Two for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24:page study 


Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 
Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 


Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 
of real help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades. The 
first part treats of spe- 
cial difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. The sec- 
ond part of the book deals 
with general considera- 
tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 
grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Pric 







MODERN 
NUMBER 
METHODS 


ALSHOUSE 


* 









$1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


e 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents, 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW when ordering 
any of the Teaching Helps described on this page 

in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 
PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT. 





Date 


‘] I am enclosing herewith. 
(] I agree to pay not later than Oct. 5, 1933. 


Veescaciassalll 


(Not sold alone.) 


-1933 








POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


These books contain outline drawing patterng 


which are to be traced and 


transferred to suit. 


able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 
into posters, window decorations, jointed toys, 
ete. The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys. 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, 


eS 
CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR rm 50 coal 


Instructor Poster Patterns Pos 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 

ks. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 

















Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue’ (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 


Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50 
cents. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Boo contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
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Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each 


cents, 
each book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


Add 
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MANY TYPES 


For the big industrialist and the small 
business man, for the banker and the school 
= teacher, for the factory manager and the railroad == 
—=—S>= Kite S$} 
=> executive, for the stenographer and the letter-shop man, === 
the Mimeograph is a personal servitor. The speedy du- 
Z= 6plicator of all kinds of f letters, bulleti h 
SA plicator of all kinds of forms, letters, bulletins, graphs, 
== etc., itis a record-gainer in economy and an efficient 
= personal helper. For latest information write 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


classified ‘phone directory. 
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in our October issue 


(oming ... 


“INDIAN SUN-PRIEST”’—SCHOONOVER Eugenia Eckford 
This picture, our October cover subject, is, to use the artist’s 
own words, “a product of an intimate knowledge of the life and 
manners of the Blackfoot tribe, gained by living with them.” 
Together with the appreciation lesson by Miss Eckford, it fur- 
nishes valuable material for the always popular Indian unit. 


* * * 
HOW WORDS WORK FOR US Anna Winans Kenny 


Approached rightly, grammar has no terrors for teacher or pu- 
pils, as Mrs. Kenny’s lessons, prepared for the intermediate 
grades, go far to prove. Nouns will be the topic of her page 
in October. 


* * * 
A LESSON FOR COLUMBUS DAY Russell L. Connelley 


Brief, but comprehensive, this Columbus Day feature contains 
an outline for study, a list of suggested pupil activities, and a 
completion test. 


* * * 

AN AIRCRAFT UNIT Bessie 1. Hibarger 
Arousing interest is no problem for the teacher when aircraft is 
the subject, as in this unit for grades six, seven, and eight. 
General Balbo’s recent flight, and comparison of it with the 
voyage of his compatriot Columbus, will afford a timely ap- 
proach to such study. The author finds that for rural schools 
this unit type of work is most satisfactory. 

* * * 

AN INDIAN FAIR Ida W. Penney 
The motivation for this primary Indian unit is a new and dy- 
namic one; it gives pupils abundant opportunity to do as well as 
to learn; and Miss Penney’s description of it is full of concrete 
suggestions for procedure. 

* * * 


“WE PLAYED THAT IN SCHOOL” Olga Juniger 
How primary children can be taught to meet possible fire haz- 
ards is graphically described, in illustration and text, by the 
public school fire prevention supervisor of the state of Texas. 


OK 


TESTS ON PRIMARY HISTORY Mabel Hutchings Bellows 


“The Early North American Indians,” one of these tests, will be 
especially welcomed by teachers who are centering their Octo- 
ber work upon the subject of the Indian. Equally interesting 
are the topics of the other tests, “Pioneers” and “Famous Ships 
in our History.” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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ELIMINATE NIGHTWORK DRUDGERY 





No LONGER is it necessary for teachers to sacrifice hours of rest and recreation in the 
nightly task of preparing class work for the following day. 


Ditto has recently published twenty new workbooks in Ditto Copying Ink for elementary and high school 
work. The authors are well-known authorities in their respective fields. The subjects cover—Wordstudy, 





first to third grade; English, third to sixth grade; Arithmetic, second to sixth grade; History, seventh and 
eighth grade; High School, American History and first-year Algebra. Others soon to be announced. 


The pages of these books are perforated. They can be torn out, and taken to your Ditto machine, to reproduce 
as many copies as you need for your class. No preparation necessary. The copies cost less than five cents a hundred. 


Ditto does any school duplicating work better and cheaper because it copies anything written, typewritten or 
drawn direct from the original in as many as eight colors in one operation. No stencil, type or carbon is 
required. ... And now that you can teach from workbooks at such trivial expense, the drudgery of night- 
work is a thing of the past. 


Ditto’s new book “Which Way Education” is intensely interesting because it deals specifically with how 
Ditto is improving school standards and yet reducing school costs. To secure it, simply mail this coupon. 


+ 
A PROMINENT educator ? O 


recently said,“I consider Ditto 


Workbooks, printed in Ditto DITTO INCORPORATED 


Copying ink, to be the most 2243 West Harrison, Chicago, Illinois 
Tiitelelartiiamacliissloliisteri mace 


modern teaching methods in [ jPlease send me without cost or obligation, your new book “Which Way Education”. 
recent years. They make (_jPlease send me detailed information on Ditto Workbooks and their application. 
modern teaching methods 
POT tirte) (com tie lar lele) teat ta'4. 
and small”. 
Ditto Workbooks may be 
ordered on approval, price 
$1.50 each. Send for complete 
information. 
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Save Time! Save Work! Save Money! 


Self-Directing Workbooks 


Pupils learn faster, take For Elementary and 

more interest, and are High School Subjects. 

more efficient. Order from this list. 
ENGLISH ARITHMETIC 


Workbooks for use with— Numbers for Beginners........ 25c each 
Progressive Series (any text) 1A, 2B, Work Books for use with any text— 





pny wonlieaceneatines ot smtnetiaeea apg 2B. Fe AP 3M: ey A. 
i , . , , ’ » (eac ) 
wry gm (any text) 3B, BA. os pane ct & semester's work... .............900 cach 
Progressive Series (any text) 5A, 6B, 2nd, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
6 ..80c each Grade, 


$n Ale se A ae a ERE = A (each book covers full year's 
Potter, Jescke and Gillett, $B, 8A, work) ...... --+-+-+-B5e each 
+ $4. 5B, 5A, 6B, 6A, 7B, TA, 
Meek and Wilson, for Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Grade........30c each 


HISTORY 
Workbooks for use with— 
Barker, Dodd and Webb (Story of a 





: ; pS ae 30c each 
Srempton, and Hosic, (Junior High) _—— Estill’s inners History...........-.-.-.. 40c each 
. » an }assanas-seveseeeescrsessceeeneesenes e Barker, id and Webb (Growth of a 
Lewis and Hosic (Senior High) I 45 h Nation) Seventh and Eighth Grade..40c each 
UE on. -e.seeeenss-nsseessenneseseesessnnseanssensenne BC CAC ‘Adopted State History for Oklahoma, 
Ciippinger | (C ton) 45c each for Texas, for Tennessee...................- 40c each 
Metcalf and Long (English Litera- 4c each Ancient History for Robinson and 
ee oe Breasted, and for Webster’s..............40¢ each 
M f and Payne (American Litera- Modern History for Robinson and 
TEED 9 eaveccevecessecsuevasveesesees 45c each 





Beard’s and for Webster’s...............--- 40c each 
American History for Muzzey’s, for 
Beard’s, for_Fite’s.................. 
American History (Generalized, for 
use with any text) ................-..-..-ss0 45c each 


Outside Reading Reports 
Workbooks for Cilassics— 
As You Like It, Merchant of Venice, 


25e¢ each 





Hamlet, Silas Marner, Tale of Two > ; ara 45c¢ each 
Cities, Lady of the Lake, Julius English History for Cheney 
Caesar, House of Seven Gables.......... 15c each cIVICS 
DUMERGD  ccccesnccasenssecseressovnsvenescncscsseuses 20c¢ each Workbooks for use with— 
Hughes’ Elementary Civics................ 40c each 
King and Barnard for High School....45c¢ each 
Self-Directing English Workbooks— SCIENCE 


Built on a social science theme. Part of 


seriee—"'When The World Was Young, Workbooks for use with— 











“Peoples of Other Lands,” “Indians of Caldwell and Ejickenberry General 

North and South America,”’ “Colonial Science | ........-....--ecsererereeenseerenseeeeees each 
Life.” 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th and ae dy P ay Sk ee each 
ef - Oa TT Grade ani 





SILENT-READING and SEAT WORK 


Silent Reading Tests for use with— 
Bobbs Merrill Readers for Primer, 


GEOGRAPHY 
Workbooks for use with— 


, ~~ : . irst, Second, Third and Fourth...... 15c each 
Speperd 0 Bestanere See ah one 40c each Child’s World Readers for Primer, 
55, 5A, 6B, GA, 7B, 7A................30ceach  Eirst, Second and Third...... 15c each 


New Winston Readers for Primer, 
First, Second and Third 
Story and Study Readers for Primer, 

First, Second and Third.................... 15c each 


B am and McFarlane, (Tennessee 
Edition) 4th. Sth, 6B, 6A, 7th and 
TEUID  cccccencsagnqguen, gpueqeccacanaggcommpocesvegapned 830c each 
Brigham and McFarlane (Indiana Edi- 
tion) 4th, 6th, and 7th G 









rades 40c each Child's Story Hour Readers for Primer s » 
o poeeseee an eee c eac’ 
peepee ace = RY on Fifth 5 Real Life Readers for Primer ands . 
Whitbeck’s Physical Geography... .45c¢ each First ........-------------- ‘ Pee ne ae os 
Whitbeck’s Commercial and Indu 1 Nature Study Seatwork— — . 
Geography § .....c0.00+000-.-- nniiimniuend 60c each First, Second and Third Grade.......... 20c each 


Send your order now for prompt delivery. 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
715 North Hudson 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 














HANDY HELP 


BIG NEW PACKET OF 
20 HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 50c value. Sizes 84x11 to 16x 22 
inches, many fully colored, in folio 9x 11 in- 
ches, Helpful toevery teacher. Enclose lic 
for mailing cost, with coupon TODAY! 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. N9-33X 





Seat Occupations 200 Devices 100 pp. 
Memory Gems and Recitations 128 pp. 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 128 pp. 
Short Methods and Suggestions 80 pp. 





Stories from Hawthorne and Ruskin 204 pp 
Stories from Irving. Illustrated 


Alphabet Cards. 

Arithmetic Cards. 
Domino 1-inch Spots. 
Flash Addition Cards. 45 Combinations.. 
Sentence Cards. Words in Colors...... 
Composition Cards. 
Primary Reading Cards—large type 
Story Cards—for first three years. 
Literary Gem Cards. 280 Short Gems. 















5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Drawing Cards. 20 Designs to Color...... .20¢ 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhyme Cards........ -..20¢ 
Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I Christmas Cards. 40 Recitations....................20¢ 


enclose lic to cover mailing. 






Patriotic Cards. 60 Recitations....................20¢ 
" Monthly Report Cards. 20 Cards................20¢ 
i. Sa Any Six for $1.00 postpaid 
chool.......... REE 
Address...... . aaianiininis oe W. GRAHAM 
— —— rail Cameron - - Illinois 
















First Explorers and Mammoth Cave 104 pp.....20c 
1000 Letters in Colors........20¢ 

1000 Figures and Signs....20c 
400 in Colors............ 20¢ 





Cut-up Stories. ~.20¢ 














New Art Materials 


° —This is an entirely new product—an oil pastel. These oi] Crayons 
Talens Oil Crayons have the velvety appearance of a pastel crayon, with the per- 
manence and sturdiness of a waxcrayon. Prices remarkably low, consistent with the quality. 


Talens Water Colors’ *° a line ll — Water Colors, we have added 


new colors— Turquoise, Cypress Green, and Magenta. 
—To ourassortment of 20 colors, four new colors have been 
Talens Poster Colors added—Emeraid Green, Scarlet, Rose, and Dark Green. 
Poster Color Card d upon request 
W —A new hexagon shape—of the same superior 
Talens Hexagon ax Crayons wax and asrich in color pigment as the stand- 
ard Talens Wax Crayons. There is more crayon in each stick, and the shape prevents rolling off the 
desk, with consequent breakage and waste. 


Peacock Construction Papers and Peacock Poster Papers. Noy rie store 
ments--colors which cannot be found in other lines—colors that are glowingly beautiful. Sample 
Paper Booklets mailed on request. Address Dept. 4. 

TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC., 


133 First St. 36 West 24th St, 
San Francisco New York 





320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 





| light to the room? 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
The United States Public Health Service 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 





One hundred years ago city children 
went to school the year around. Con- 
trary to popular ideas, the school term 
in our cities has grown shorter and 
shorter. Yet the figures gathered by 
the Federal Office of Education show 
that the average number of days city 
pupils are actually in school is constantly 
increasing. The average city child now 
spends one hundred fifty-seven days a 


| year in school. 


Why do children attend school more 
days in a year despite the fact that 
school terms are shrinking? One reason 
is better health; and one of the major 
reasons why our children enjoy better 
health can be found in the work of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Many Americans have probably never 
heard of the United States Public Health 
Service. Yet this agency guards their 
welfare day and night. It is our na- 
tional health police. It stands constant 
guard at American ports to prevent 
deadly epidemics, like bubonic plague 
and typhus, from invading the United 
States. It checks every vaccine and 
serum produced, to prevent the suffering 
of any child or adult from a mistake 
in the manufacturing of these prod- 
ucts. It has led the way to national co- 
operation on milk sanitation, which 
makes it possible for a teacher to order 
milk for pupils from any milkman with 
assurance that the milk will be pure. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice is the national defender of your 
health and your pupils’ health. The best 
defense is often attack. This Service is 
constantly attacking diseases. Members 
of this Service continually face dangers 
that soldiers are called upon to face in 
war—death or permanent injury. These 


| 
are the unknown heroes of Government 


service. 

The health guard can never be relin- 
quished. New hazards are constantly 
appearing on the horizon, Take, for 
example, those of ethyl gasoline and 
psittacosis. Since ethyl gasoline uses a 
lead compound, the problem of lead 
poisoning cropped up. Immediately the 
Public Health Service studied the prob- 


lem, and set forth regulations which 


were adopted. These safeguards make 

the use of ethyl gasoline practicable. 
A few years ago many owners of par- 

rots were taken sick and some died. The 


_ disease was diagnosed as psittacosis, an 


The, 


illness contracted from parrots. 
Public Health Service took action to put 
down the epidemic. Importation of par- 
rots was stopped. 


Tangible evidence of the work of the) 


Public Health Service is probably on 
display in your own schoolroom. Look 
at the windows which light your room. 
Are they large? Are they especially ar- 
ranged to give adequate and proper 
Probably they are. 
Most school architecture in the last fif- 
teen years has been greatly influenced 
by the Public Health Service’s studies 
of illumination. It is not uncommon 
to see rural schools with the old narrow 
windows on one side boarded up, and 
larger windows on the other side. 


——— 


Since we know that health is very 
important, it is interesting to find thar 
\the Federal Government began to take 
‘an interest in the health of its peopk 
‘only eleven years after the signing of 
the Constitution. In 1798 Congress ¢. 
tablished the Marine Hospital Service, 
which later became the United States 
Public Health Service. 

During those early days of the Repub- 
lic, our merchant marine was especially 
important to us. Ships needed sailors, 
but sailors often became sick, and it was 
the original purpose of Congress to ¢- 
tablish medical service for sick and dis. 
abled American seamen. It was at the 
ports, however, that epidemics entered 
the country, so it was natural that the 
doctors assigned to look after the seamen 
were soon ordered to prevent communi- 
cable diseases from being brought into 
the United States. As time went on, 
people discovered new health needs, and 
more and more duties were given to the 
Public Health Service. 

Helping to keep one hundred twenty- 
two million Americans healthy by pre- 
venting introduction of diseases, by 
examining aliens and prospective immi- 
grants, by preventing epidemics, by co- 

operating with local and state health 
authorities and aiding their work, by 
looking for cures for diseases, by testing 
serums and vaccines, has come to be such 
|a large task that the Public Health Serv- 
‘ice has now been given a home of its 
own. When you come to Washington, 
D.C., and drive down Constitution 
_Avenue toward the stately Lincoln 
Memorial, you will see a fine white mar- 
ble building on the right. It stands 
neighbor to the National Academy of 
Science building and neighbor also to 
the beautiful new headquarters of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
Over the door is carved, “United States 
Public Health Service.” The Service 
moved into its new home last spring. 

There is not sufficient space to tell 
the many thrilling chapters of the never- 
ending battles against disease which the 
Public Health Service fights: combats 
in which stubborn enemies are finally 
vanquished, and combats in which the 
villain disease still eludes the pursuing 
scientists, 

Teachers will find it useful to write 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for two publications: “The 
Work of the United States Public 
Health Service,” Reprint No. 1447, 5 
cents; and “Some Special Features of the 
Work of the Public Health Service,” 
Reprint No. 1138, 10 cents. The latter 
should prove particularly helpful for 
classroom purposes. It gives in brief 
and highly interesting form stories of 
the battles which science has had with 
some of the most troublesome diseases 
with which man has had to contend. 

Do not send stamps when ordering 
publications. Please remit either by 
check or by money order. 


Epitor1aL Note: Throughout the school 
year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 
| various Government services. 
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‘0- by Esther M. Friesth and Barnard Joy, 
> according to announcement by Cc. W. WE suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 
: £ ler gg ne se Na on = information as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
ch idles quae 68 pear e- e for book-readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member, 
v- PENS by i pkg ane a 4 “iy h ~G you are not obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
) y in the De- : ‘ : 
ts nena partment of Agriculture. by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
n, tet aon ioe Company The fellowship contest is open to 4-H | the judges’ pre-publication report about it. Nor do you have to 
Qn I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun. |Club members who have completed a_| pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the regular retail price for such 
In desired int the fountain peas | Se New-Point | four-year college course in agriculture books as you decide to buy. What then is the advantage of joining? 
rs (Gregg Shorthand ()General Business or home economics, have demonstrated 
ds Ligh Select or College [JMenataid Uae Onters | /adership ability, and who intend to There are many: first, book-dividends; -for ene 
f (CSoeial Stub “* CBold Stab continue their work with young people every dollar its members spend on books they | 
- “ in 4-H Clubs or other organizations. receive back on the average over 50% in the co Be TEN T$ 
- = One former club girl and one former form of free books. Second, without a penny 
. ore eemenonenes club boy have been selected each year of expense, through the reports of the judges t 
. eecnathaiaa onic beginning with 1931. Both of this you are kept completely informed about all 
Bret ccatsnrnicacomi tenant mace ine’ years Winners have been doing educa- the important new books, so that you can MOURNING BECOMES 
Tl = ie — P ey. aa Mies choose among them with discrimination, in- ELECTRA 
their graduation from college. iss . +s 
: Friesth has been a teacher in the Elkhart, stead of having to rely upon advertising and 1 staanos INTERLUDE 
. T h -P] Iowa, high school, and Mr. Joy has been : _ 
s eac er ans » NE 7. not readily measurable in money, that cannot 
y employed as county club agent » po be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, THE BMPEROR JONES 
: Modern Vital ay cr hi 3 4 ea aa ae within the next year, the distinguished judges 
5 ee co olpreageayen of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- MARCO MILLIONS 
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bf, MADE FOR 
STEEL PEN USERS 


A fountain pen authorized by penmanship 
authorities, A fountain pen that comes to the 


classroom with the famous Esterbrook | 


special school points—Esterbrook Re-New- 
Point Fountain Pen, 

The proved and popular Esterbrook steel points are now 
duplicated in non-corrosive Duracrome Re-New-Points. 
Re-New- Points screw into the ink holder of the Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen as easily as steel points slip into an ordi- 
nary holder. They may be renewed at will. 

Esterbrook Fountain Pens are yon $1 and up. Addition- 
al Re-New-Points are 25c each. If your stationery dealer 
cannot supply you, use the coupon below. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. COMPANY 
68 as Street Camden, N, J. 
Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Progressive 


New material ready to use. Published 
monthly. Easily adapted to all grades. 
Printed on brilliantly colored paper. 
Delightful activities, Character-mold- 
ing lessons. 


Children beg for them. 
Teachers praise them. 
New Complete Package - - - 50c 
Regular Package - - - 25c 


Send for your September TEACHER- 
PLANS today. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 


Princeton, Illinois. 














THE INSTRUCTOR 


Many Request Details of 
Travel Contests 


The number of inquiries received 
during the summer indicates unprece- 
dented interest among school people in 
the two Travel Contests of the IN- 
STRUCTOR—the _ Descriptive 
Contest and the “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest, both of which will 
close October 16. 

In the Descriptive Travel Contest, 
$1000 is to be distributed, 100 prizes 
being offered. In the “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest, three prizes of $100, 
$50, and $40 are offered, and any ma- 
terial that can be used, in addition to 
manuscripts awarded prizes, will be 
paid for on a space basis at the maga- 
zine’s regular rates, upon publication. 

The rules of previous Instructor 
Travel Contests have been so modified 
as to enlarge competition—by increas- 
ing the eligible classifications and by in- 
clusion of bus and air travel as well as 
travel by train and steamship. 

A sheet of complete information, 
with rules for preparation of manu- 
script, etc., will be sent on request. 
Address: Travel Editor, The Instructor, 


Travel | | 








Dansville, N.Y. 


Four-H Fellowships 


The National 4-H Club Fellowships 
for 1933-34, awarded by the Payne 


'Fund of New York City, have been won 


then continued for two years as an as- 
sistant volunteer club leader. Mr. Joy 
carried on 4-H projects for five years 
and also served as local volunteer club 
leader two years. He is a graduate of 
Oregon State Agricultural College; 
Miss Friesth of Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


Two famous American publishing 
houses have recently been merged into 
a new company to be known as 
D. Appleton—Century Company, Inc. 
D. Appleton & Company was estab- 
lished in 1825 and The Century Co. in 
1870. The new company, whose ad- 




















PLAYS 


BY 


EUGENE 
O’NEILL 


FRE = “FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


=to those who join the Book-of-the- 


Month Club at this time. 


it costs 


nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


month or recommend as alternates, at least a 
few books that you will be very anxious to 
read and which you will buy anyway. Why 
not—by joining the Club—make sure you get 
these instead of missing them, which so often 
happens; get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book-dividends 
mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same 
time get a copy of NINE PLAYS by 
Eugene O'Neill, free. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 439 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE GREAT GOD 
BROWN 


ALL GODS’ CHILLUN 
GOT WINGS 


LAZARUS LAUGHED 


THE HAIRY APE 





Please send me; without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates, This request involves me in 





DESIRE UNDER THE 
ELMS 











dress is 35 West 32d Street, New York, 


en Se Sse 


Send for complete set of Pri- 


no obligation to subscribe to your service. 




















] Beez 300,00 oid peske. chairman, W. Morgan Shuster as presi- Ee IS RES er a aa 
rq beautiful, illustrated books. |dent, Rutger Bleecker Jewett as editor EI TS PO ta 

Ap) 858 work —— J of the trade department, and Dana H. J 

Complete workbook catalog. | Ferrin as editor of the educational de- CiRY. te ooseeeceonees v- SRALE..ooooosesoreessees 


Books shipped te Canadian aunhen through Book- -of-the-Month Club (Canada) Lid. 
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FOLLETT PUB. CO., 1251 
Chicago. 


So. Wabash Ave., partment. 
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IT NAMES ONE‘ PICTURE for 
study each month for nine months, 
in each of the first eight years in 
school, 72 pictures in all, and by 
various artists and schools. 


In a printed leaflet each picture 
is described, — and described as 
probably you have never: seen pic- 
tures described before. With the 
*‘CGourse’’ and these leaflets a 
teacher who has never undertaken 
Picture Study can teach it success- 
fully. 

Your children will love it. 


In the Two Cent Size 


EVERY PICTURE INCLUDED IN THE 
“COURSE” IS ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
“BOSTON EDITION” PERRY PICTURES 
IN SEPIA (BROWN), AND ON ROUGH 
PAPER. VERY ARTISTIC, 


of 1600 miniature illustrations 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


Catalogue 





NEW! Just published this summer! Our Own Course in 


Picture Study with 


‘Ibe Perr Pictures 





The Calmady Children 
(This is one of the One Cent Size) 


Lawrence 


the Perry Pictures © sox 13, Malden, Mass. 


THESE PERRY PICTURES, each 
on paper 5% x8 inches, cost only 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Note how 
large they are. 





A smaller size. 3x3%. One Cent 
Each for 50 or more. 


The Perry Pictures are also helpful 
in teaching language, literature, his- 
tory and geography. 





g@-THIS ‘‘COURSE’”’ FREE 
to teachers. SEND FOR IT 
today and plan your work for 
September and October NOW. 
Please state grade and name of 
school. Art Supervisors will 
want it. 











**I know of no other company that 
‘gives such beautiful pictures for 
such a small sum of money.”’ 
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$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Many Future 


Positions for 
Teachers 


/ 
/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
= Dept. N249, Rochester, N. Y. 


$ (1) $2 pees book with list of 
. future . 8. Government steady 
Qualify Now Pd Jobs; (2) Tell me how to get one 
Mail Coupon of these jobs. 
Today i inccniteaninmnameanninnit 
Sure Address. 


© Sirs: Rush to me without charge 








SPENCERIAN 


THE BEST PENS THEN 






























AND NOW 


Spenceriao Fountaia Pen 


14kt. solidgoidnib, 
Hard iridium tip. 
The Spencerian 
smooth writing 
ease famous for 
75 years. With 
all the features 
of an expen- 
sive fountain 
en but 
eading 
the field 
in 1933 
values, ° 


Steei pens in 
“aa type 
— Write to your school 
supply house—or direct 
to us—for special school 
prices, A sample fountain 
pen for trial (may re- 
turned for credit if desired), 


Send 1c for “* Letters That Must Be Penned’’ by Emily Post. 


SPEN COMPANY 


CERIAN PEN 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








decorated with 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS | 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
money! Simply write a short 


LARGE MAPS 
(30 x 50 inches) 
in bold outline, 
interesting 

sketches, Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or more 

sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 

Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 

UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

THE WORLD INDIA 

50 cents each 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
50 h 
Here’s a chance to get extra 
letter telling which Koh-I-Noor 
Product you use most often... 
and why! 
The three best letters will win 


cash prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
respectively. 


RULES: 1. Write 50 words or 
less. 2. Mail before midnight 
September 30, 1933. 3. Any 
Koh-I-Noor Factory Product 
bearing the name L. & C. Hardt- 
muth may be selected. 4. Let- 
ters will be judged on originality 
and neatness. Judge’s decision 
final. 5. In case of tie, both con- 
testants get full value of prize in 
question. 





Don’t postpone it... send your 
letter today! Koh-I-Noor 
Pencil Co., Inc., 373—4th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


' OH-I-NOO 























Slow Pupil Need Not Be 
School Misfit 


The “dull student,” whose lack of 
progress bothers child and parent, and 
who loses self-confidence by failing to 
keep step with his more able classmates, 
may learn things very well—even in 
such subjects as mathematics—if his 
studies are organized for him in the 
right way. This conclusion was recent- 
ly given the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club by Professor Raleigh Schorling of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Education, as a result of research on 
dull students in mathematics classes. 

A sample unit of specially planned 
work which had been taught by eight 


teachers to 414 dull pupils in Flint and 


Detroit was presented by Professor 
Schorling. Careful teaching resulted in 
these dull pupils making an excellent 
showing. Asa group they did far better 
than average pupils on the same tasks 
and with the same teacher. 

The chief trouble of the slow student 
is in the mechanics of reading and un- 
derstanding what he reads, Professor 
Schorling states. The dull eighth 
grader may have a reading ability no 


| greater than that of a fourth- or fifth- 
| grade normal pupil. Indeed he declared, 


it is not uncommon to find pupils in the 
eighth and ninth grades who can read 
only at a second- or third-grade level. 

Out of 137 dull pupils in one seventh- 
grade group, Professor Schorling found 
only 3 pupils who were readers with 
eighth-grade ability and 6 with seventh- 
grade ability. In brief, there were only 
9 children who read as well as one 
would expect them to read. Of the rest, 
13 read at a sixth-grade level, 71 were 
fifth-grade readers, 38 were fourth- 
grade readers, § were at the third-grade 
level, and one had only second-grade 
ability. 

This situation calls for a recognition 
of the special psychology of the low- 
ability student. Professor Schorling 
suggested several ways of approach 
which the teacher and parent should un- 
derstand. “Recognize that the dull 
pupil has a low reading ability. Arrange 
work so that he will ‘live through’ the 
experiences he is to learn, rather than 
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depending on oral or written instruc. 
tions alone. The slow student is meq. 
tally immature; delay new tasks as long 
as possible. Do not divide his work into 
conventional grades; he will not be 
ready for advancement along with the 
normal child. The dull pupil is not 
lazy, but often is an earnest worker, 
Give him a short, definite goal which he 
can see and he will not work aimlessly, 
Use visual aids, graphs, diagrams, and 
models. Many slow pupils are ‘ , 
at models. Make each class period full 
of variety, because the dull student's 
span of attention is short, and do not 
rely on drills repeated over and over.” 


| Dr. G. F. Zook Is New Head 


of Office of Education 


Dr. George Frederick Zook, appoint- 
ed to succeed Dr. William John Cooper 
as United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, served from 1920 to 1925 in the 
Office (then Bureau) of Education, as 
chief of the division of higher educa- 
tion. He has since been president of 
the University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 

Born in Kansas, in 1885, and holding 
two degrees from the University of 
Kansas, he was later identified with 
Cornell University, where he took his 
Ph.D., and with Pennsylvania State 
College, where, during eight years, he 
rose to be professor of modern European 
history. In 1918 he was also associated 
with the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion at Washington, and in 1919 with 
the savings division of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. From 1929 to 1931 
he served on the executive committee of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education. Among his writings are 
survey reports on educational institu- 
tions in a number of states. 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, professor of educa- 
tion in New York University, author of 
books on physical education and recrea- 
tion, and editor of the “Interpretations 
of Physical Education” Series, has been 
appointed director of Indian Conserva- 
tion Work, involving the details of a 
$10,000,000 reforestation plan on In- 
dian reservations. Many thousands of 
men and boys will be employed, and an 
elaborate program of recreation, health, 
and social activities is being developed. 


% PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Mail this coupon and 15¢ for AN EASY WORK and PLAY 
BOOK—a big, beautiful, 64-page beginning reading work- 
book —over 200,000 in use. Free Complete workbook catalog. 
Follett Pub. Co., 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Send only $1.00 and receive 


LARGE WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Any three of your choice, with two of our 
choice, of the following wall outline maps sent 
postpaid for $1.00. h map is large wall size, 
44 x 32 inches, printed on heavy paper. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

I enclose $1.00. Send me postpaid the three 
oe wall outline maps checked, with two 
others. 


N9-33W 


United States Mediterranean Lands 
Europe Ancient Greece 
Asia Roman Empire 
Africa World 
N. America New York State 
S. America Eastern U. S. 
Australia Graph Chart 
Italy 
Name____ 
School_____ . ae 
Ee Ee | wD 
City a ee ee 
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Flags, Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners, Athletic Goods, 
Red Cross First Aid Cabinets and Other Valuable Equipment 
For Your School FREE OF ALL COST 


Fine Quality U. S. Flags 


A Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag made of 
genuine flag cloth, guaranteed fast colors, 
stripes securely sewed (not printed), com- 
plete with canvas headings ind metal 
eyelets, suitable for outdoor or indoor 
for selling only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. 
A Ten Foot Flag of same 
materials as above for selling 
only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 
An extra heavy quality Five 
or Six Foot Flag made of gen- 
uine heavy weight Defiance bunt- 
ing, moth proof, heavy canvas 
= headings, reinforced edges, metal 
eyelets, sewed stars and stripes— 
the highest. grade flag obtainable—for 
selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 
Pencils will be imprinted “Sold for the 
Flag Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 









tntormation 
sent on request. 














No Money In Advance— 
No Time Limit on Sale 


Remember, we do not ask you to send one cent of money in 
advance, nor will there be any extra charges of any kind, as 
we furnish the pencils and pay the shipping charges on them 
as well as on the premiums you choose. Furthermore, we do 
not set any particular time limit on the sale, gladly granting 


pa past eighteen years we 
have supplied thousands of schools 
in all parts of the country with Flags, 
Pictures, Pencil Sharpeners, Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinets, and other useful 
school equipment absolutely without cost 
to patron, teacher or pupil. 


Our plan is unique and simple. Select 
the premium you desire to work for, send 
for the number of pencils required, 
which the boys and girls can easily sell 
among their friends and neighbors. Just 
as soon as the sale is completed, mail us 
the proceeds and we will send you at 
once by parcel post prepaid the premium 
desired. 


Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Volley Ball 
or Basket Ball 


For sellin: 







Special Pencils. 


Good serviceable Balls, complete with 
best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. 


Make the boys and girls happy by se- 
curing this Athletic Equipment for your 
School. Pencils will be suitably im- 
printed, if so ordered. 





Large 16 x20 Inch Framed 


Pictures with Glass Front 


Your choice of any ONE of the fol- 
lowing Pictures for selling only ONE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils. 

Each pencil will be imprinted “Sold 
for the Picture Fund,” 
ing, when so ordered. 


Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 


in gilt letter- 


Brook Thru the 
Woeds 


deep. 


door. 








30 or 60 days in which to complete the sale if necessary. 


Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet 


A necessity in the school- 
room. Contains all things 
needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, sprains, etc. 
Includes Instruction Book 
based on Red Cross ideas. 
Size 12 in. high by 3% in. 
Made of hardwood, 
oak finish, with paneled 
Given for the sale 
of only TWO GROSS of 
our Special Pencils. Pencils will be imprinted, “Sold for the 
First Aid Cabinet Fund” in gilt when so ordered. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., INC., Camden, N. iol 


ciis. 
only 





sharpen all sizes of pen- 
Given for ran | 








erbert Hoover he Angelus 
Chas. A. Lindbergh Can’t You Talk 
John J. Pershing Ironsides 
bi Leonard Wood Lone Wolf 
eodo The Gleaners Boy and Rabbit 
. Warren G. Harding The Old Mill Nearly Home 
Large Size Franklin D. welt Song of the Lark © Passage 
Chicago 
e Se sree 
Automatic [= Sept. 33. 
—-  —— (sh. ee geraeiieltigaalaaainn nial iansaiinninnintnnsnniaatiinsseniielnninnninbinanendtntis 198...... 
Pencil THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., INC., Camden, Now York. 
Sharpener Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........................ of your Special 


gross 
Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
pencils are disposed of, It is that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sele. 


(] Send pencils without imprint. 

(CD Imprint pencila—‘‘Sold for the.............cee-cce-eosseesesceseeeseeresseerecerereeaeen 
Teacher's 
ee 

Name of 
OU 


Name of School 
GE TID Si ednsccnncrcesenensmnenznnasessasnneenvnnssensenevecnnazapseeeveessensumpenensqnuquenanancemnepdneciocsn 


With Special 
Attachment to | 


ONE-HA Fund.” 


GROSS of our Special 
Pencils. Pencils will be 
suitably imprinted in gilt, when so ordered. 








Dr. W. J. Cooper Becomes Professor of Education 


Dr. William John Cooper, recently 
United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, has been appointed to the faculty 
of the School of Education of The 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. As professor of education 
in the university, he will direct courses 
in educational administration. During 
the summer he has been: participating in 
various conferences conducted by the 
university. 

Dr. Cooper is a native of California, 
where he served as state superintendent 
of public instruction and state director 





of education prior to becoming commis- 
sioner of education in 1929. During 
the past four years his work has been 
primarily the conducting of three na- 
tional surveys, one in secondary educa- 
tion, one in teacher training, and one in 
educational financing. In the earlier 
part of his career he gained wide expe- 
rience as a public school administrator 
and teacher. He has also served as an 
instructor, in summer sessions or part- 
time, at the University of California, 
Fresno State Teachers College, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Johns Hopkins. 





President Roosevelt’s Reemployment Drive 
W E are one hundred per cent with President Roosevelt in his 


efforts to increase employment and _ stabilize business 
through codes approved by him and which fix the maximum hours 
of work and minimum rates of pay for each industry. 

Our company will operate in conformity with whatever code is 
approved for the periodical publishing industry. 

The abolition of Child Labor as provided in the “President’s 
Reemployment Agreement” should be welcomed as a step in the 
right direction. It should become the permanent policy of this 
country. No more important work can be done by teachers than 
to get squarely behind this movement and lend their united and 
unqualified effort and influence toward bringing about the per- 


manent abolition of Child Labor. 


We urge all, and teachers in particular, regardless of political 
affiliations, to stand shoulder to shoulder with President Roosevelt 
in this epoch-making effort to put our country back on its feet. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR 








A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


WITH A NEW TYPE OF TEXTBOOK 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach of the 
textbooks listed below. They are more than new 
textbooks. They are a new type of textbook with 
emphasis on PUPIL ACTIVITIES—textbooks incor- 
porating the fascinating things-to-do features of a 
workbook. 
Their use effects budgetary economies as they take 
the place of both the textbook and workbook. 


THE STANDFORD SPELLER 
Grades 2—8 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 3—8 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
Grades 1—8 


Other Pupil Activity Materials 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC— 
1933 Edition 

THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS—Revised Silent Reading Seat- 
work for the Primary Grades 

THE STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING 
READING SKILLS—Grades 4, 5, and 6 


Write for Descriptive Folders. Please address Department E 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2ist St. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 
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En joy more 


CHILD LIFE 


makes it possible— 


@ Cuts preparation time—makes 
project work easier—gets real 
results! The Teacher’s Edition of 
Child Life is an approved short cut to 
successful, interesting teaching. Over 
15,000 accredited teachers use it. 

Take advantage now of the special 
low cost offer and benefit by using 
this big time-saving help! 

Each monthly issue is filled with 
new helpful ideas, stimulating pro- 
jects, unusual lesson plans. All 
material for putting these ideas into 
use is complete in each issue! 

In teaching geography, history, 
music, art, composition, or in spon- 
soring extra-curricular activities, you 
ean’t afford to be without The 
Teacher’s Edition of Child Life. 

All the educationally correct poems, 
stories and features of the regular 
issue of Child Life are a part of this 
edition specially designed by experts 
for teaching use. 

Get your subscripiion in now, so 
that you'll have 
the first number 
in time for the 
fallterm! Money 
refunded if it 
fails to satisfy! 


9 mos. for only $2.00 


CHILD LIFE, Dept. TM-11, 
536 8. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please enter my subscription for the 
Teachers’ Edition of Child Life. My money is 
to be refunded if the first issue fails to satisfy. 


0 I enclose $2 O) Bill me Oct. 15, 1933 


The TEACHER’S EDITION of 












in 1933 


Anew Denoyer-Geppert MNP = 
Ss, i=] 

arn a Absolutely new —~ 

a in fine colors on dura e 

May be 


vellum map cloth. . Either 


- fold 
on plain rollers, OF 
style, $2, postpaid. 


, Send me 
Here's plain rollers; CJ folded 


Name 








KODAK FILMS—foui Next KobaK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 


MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





THe Am-Way To Pray Piano. By W. 
Otto Miessner. Illustrated. Paper. 
32pp. $1.00. Miessner Institute of 
Music, Chicago, III. 

THe Last oF THE THUNDERING HERD. 
By Bigelow Neal. [Illustrated by 
Charles Fox. Cloth. 287pp. $2.50. 
Sears Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. 

READ AND THINK. Book Two. The 
New Progressive Silent Reader. By 
J. E. Demorest and Mary L. Kelley. 
Illustrated. Paper. 72pp. Bacon & 
Vincent Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

WIsDoM OF THE AGEs IN Brincinc Up 
CHILDREN. Compiled by Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoff. Cloth. 394pp. $2.50. 
Dorrance & Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

PREJUDICE AND IMPARTIALITY. By G. 
C. Field, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Bris- 
tol. Cloth. 116pp. 80c. Robert 
M. McBride & Company, New York. 

SHINING Towers. Marywoop SixTH 
Reaper. By Sister Mary Estelle, of the 
Sisters of the Order of Saint Dominic, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Illustrated by 
Charlotte Becker. Cloth. 476pp. 
88c. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADER- 
sHip. Sixth Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association. 
Illustrated with Tables and Diagrams. 
Cloth, 184pp. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 


| |Berrer CrrizENsuHip For LittLeE AMER- 


IcANS. (For Grades 2 and 3.) By 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, Primary 
Teacher, Barbour School, Rockford, 
Illinois; Author of “Better Health for 
Little Americans,” etc. Illustrations 
in Color by Gaye Woodring. Cloth. 


176pp. 70c. Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 
DirrectING LaNcuaGeE PowER IN 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. 
(Through Story, Dramatization, and 
Poetry.) By Caroline J. Trommer 
and Teresa A. Regan, Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, City of Boston. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth. 510pp. $2.00. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
NATURE AND SciENCE READERS. By 
Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. 
Howe. Book Three: “Surprises.” 
With Photographs, and Drawings by 
Eleanor O. Eadie. Cloth. 321pp. 
84c. Book Four: “Through Four 
Seasons.” With Photographs, and 
Drawings by Eleanor O. Eadie and 
Mary L. Morse. Cloth. 345pp. 88c. 


The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 
Courses oF Stupy, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Social Studies, Grades Seven and Eight 
(Bulletin 71), 53pp. Social Studies, 
Grade Nine (Bulletin 71A), 79pp. 
Science, Grades One, Two, and Three 
(Bulletin 72), 33pp. Science, Grades 
Four, Five, and Six (Bulletin 72A), 
43pp. Science, Senior High Schools 
(Bulletin 74), 110pp. Paper. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Pa. 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT: 


BASKET PIONEERING. 





THe Gop Star List oF AMERICAN 


Stories. Edition for 1933. Paper. 
32pp. 25c. Syracuse Public Library, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


THe ArT oF WritING SoNGs, AND 


How To Pray a Gurrar. By Gene 


Autry. Illustrated. Paper. 32pp. 

75c. Frontier Publishers, 2424 

Lawndale Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
SALLY AND Bitty IN WINTER. SALLY 


AND BILty IN Sprinc. Supplementary 
Primers. By Marjorie Hardy. Illus- 
trations, in Colors, by Matilda Breuer. 
Paper. Each, 48pp., 20c. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Busi- 
NEss vs. Finance. Third Edition. 
By David Cushman Coyle, Member 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Paper. 45pp. 60c. David Cushman 
Coyle, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


CoursE oF Stupy IN ENGLISH FOR 


Junior HicH Scnuoots. Bulletin 
1933, Number 4. Paper. 84pp. 
Department of Education, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass. 


Wuat to Tet. THE PuBLic ABOUT 


HeattH. A Collection of Short Ar- 
ticles Aimed to Present in Simple 
Terms the Facts about the Prevention 
of Disease and the Promotion of 
Health. With a Foreword by Ira V. 
Hiscock. Illustrated. Cloth. 263pp. 
The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Smmp_e DiRECTIONS FOR MAKING VIs- 


vaL Ars. By Lillian Hethershaw, 
Head of Department of Elementary 
Science, College of Education, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. _IIlus- 
trated. Paper. 24pp. 25c postpaid. 
(10 or more copies, 20c each.) De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Stupy Gumpes aND Unit TEstTs To 


AccoMPANY “Livinc GrocraPHy.” 
By M. E. Branom, Head of Depart- 
ment of Geography, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. Book One— 
Part One and Part Two; Book Two 
—Part One and Part Two. Paper. 
Each Part, 96pp., 20c. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


A Handbook 
Containing Concise Basketry Direc- 
tions with Diagrams, for Beginners 
and More Experienced Basket Weav- 
ers. By Osma Palmer Couch. With 
Introduction by Daniel Carter Beard, 
National Scout Commissioner, Boy 
Scouts of America. Illustrated by the 
Author. Cloth. 183pp. $1.25. 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 


man B. Rice, M.D. The Story of 
Life, for Boys and Girls Ten Years of 
Age, 36pp.; In Training, for Boys 
of High School Age, 48pp.; How Life 
Goes On and On, for Girls of High 
School Age, 38pp.; The Age of Ro- 
mance, for Young Men and Women, 
44pp. (All Illustrated); The Vene- 
real Diseases, for Both Sexes, High 
School Age or Older, 39pp. Each, 
25c. Set of Five, $1.00. American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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(ome lo WASHINGTON 


Train for a fine Hotel Position 


Graduates earning substantial salaries | 


Good positionsin the Hotel industry for traineg 
men and women. Steady work. Promotion 
You can qualify for one of these places through 
the Lewis Hotel Training Schools—only institution 
of its kindin the world, Enjoy the attractions of 
beautiful Washington while you are training. 
Learn on real hotel equipment under expert ip. 
structors. Our National Placement Bureau aids 
graduates to obtain fine positions in Hotels, Re. 
sorts, Clubs, Apt. Hotels, Res- 
pong Oe! Cafeterias — no extra 
cost. asses now 
filling rapialy Write for free forming oma 
s 
eae ERED HESSEN, 6 


=" Send for FREE Book 


10¢ A DAY > 
REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer 
Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c_a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Big help in school work. 
Write today. Say: Please tell 
me how I can get a new 
Remington Portable 
writer on your speci 
10-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington 
Rand Inc. pt. M2, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 

JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














ish School Course 


You can complete 
this simplified 


in 2 Years 
2 SBeutp aff sequivementy fee eatrenen Conall 
ag a ee 








B28 


texts supp! 
suljects vf desired. Send f 
No obliga 


merican 
Dept. H-619, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 


ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLIES 
School Carnival Books and Supplies. 
Hallowe’en Goods and Decorations. 
FREE CATALOG 
Send to 
ALBERT V. JENSEN, 
3315—6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 












































WE CAN SEND foecA3.P Pst 
with from 18 to 24 hand-made drawings and 
illustrations—for September. 


COLOR—FLOWERS 
COLOR—DESIGN 
. . COLOR—TREES 
en, — — 1, 1 ny 
FRANCES L. STOVER, Birmingham, Mich. 


Sunshine Songs 260 pic" Forchook. 
“Best song book published,”” N. Y. Prin. Price 
60cts. Reduction in quantities. Copy to teacher 
for 30 cts. Money back if not satisfied. 

c.D.HILL, . Palmyra, N. Y. 


“ . 9? An educational stamp maga- 
Album Leaves zine. World-wide history 


and geography through illustrated stamp stories. Samples 
10e, trial subcription 25c per year. 
Flint, Mich. 


REYNOLDS’ STAMPS, Dept.N, 
An Art Supervisor at Your Service 














| Patterns sent monthly—enough fy each child. 


Sex EpucaTION PaMPHLETs. By Thur- | 





Each grade different. List number pupils each 
rade when writing for particulars. ELSA L. 


LARK, 448 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
te SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


Trial Offer. Anysize Kodak film developed and a total 
of eight prints made (one beautifully hand colored) al! for 
26 cents coin. Cash with order, or C. O. D. 

FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Box31-C, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Teacher, Without Previous 
rience, Becomes Ex- 
ecutive Housekeeper. 


‘ ‘TM glad I did it! If I hadn't 
answered the advertise- 
ment, ‘Hotels Call for Trained 
Women,’ I’dbe in the same class 
with other teachers now. Dissatis- 
fied with the salary cuts, tired of 
. waiting months before I was paid, 
oa but still having to carefully super- 
vise the endless duties of education. 
When the Lewis Schools’ book, ‘Your Big Opportunity,’ 
arrived, I realized that here was everything I was seeking 
-and enrolled that evening. How wise that move was is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that, although I had no pre- 
vious hotel experience, my FIRST POSITION after grad- 
uating from the Lewis Schools was as Executive House- 
keeper of this beautiful and famous hotel. Just think— 
from Teacher to E: tive H keeper in a few months ! 
1 owe it all to my Lewis Spare-time Training.” 
Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 
Good positions from coast to coast for Managers, Assistant 
Managers, Hi keepers, Host Purchasing Agents, 
Auditors and many other important positions. Lewis-trained 
menand women STARTat salaries up to $2,500 a year, with 
living often included. Previous experience proved unnec- 
essary. Lewis graduates, both young and mature, winning 
success in hotels, clubs, restaurants and institutions every 
where. Good grade school education, plus Lewis Training, 
qualifies you in spare time, at home. Registration FREE 
of extra costin Lewis National Placement Service, which 
covers country at 70,000 points through special arrange- 
ment with Postal Telegraph. Write your name and address 
in margin, and mailthis ad TODAY for Free Book, which 
gives full details. 


Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Room GP-9011, Washington,D.C. 




















Are You Using Standard 
Tests to Check Classroom 
Achievement? 


Test publications of the leading publish- 
ers are carried in stock for prompt de- 
livery. You can save time and transpor- 
tation cost by ordering the tests you 
need for your testing programs direct 
from this office. 
We feature a twenty-four hour 
shipment service. 


Many tests for elementary and secondary 
schools are published by this bureau. 
Write for New Catalogue and Price List. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa. 














% FREE for Teachers 


Mail this coupon for a big, full-color catalog 
and teachers’ guide to WORKBOOKS. 


Complete and helpfu! in this time of in- 

creased teaching loads Workbooks for all 

subjects, some as little as 8c. Mail today. 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY., 
1251 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


This most interesting album containing pic- 
ALBUM tures and detailed descriptions will be sent 
absolutely free to all teachers sending name 


FREE of their school. Order yours today. 
R. Turner, Walbrook, 2, Baltimore, Md. 








a | MANIKIN 60 
for only 

or 2 copies for $1.00! 

Send for this Manikin 


KNOW YOUR BODY 


Booklet form, 6% x 
9% inches. Shows all 
vital organs in natu- 
ral positions and col- 
ors. Explainsclearly. 
Valuable for Health 
Instruction. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. N9-33K 
Send me ............ KNOW 
YOUR BODY Manikins, 
postpaid. I enclose $-.....-... c 
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THe New Books 
(Continued from page 8) 





THE MAKING oF CHicaco. By Anna 
Kane and Ruth Ingalls Mitch, Teach- 
ers, Social Science Department, Mark 
Twain School, Chicago, Ill. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 128pp. Lyons & 
Carnahan, Chicago, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR COLORS, 
CoLtor CoMBINATIONS, AND COLOR 
ARRANGEMENTS. By Ann Van Nice 
Gale. Illustrated with Tables, Fig- 
ures, and Plates. Paper. 60pp. $1.25. 
The University of .Chicago Press, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Lonc Aco. By John Franklin Waddell, 
Supervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wis., and 
Amy Perry, Teacher, Elementary 
Schools, Edgerton, Wis. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 290pp. 88c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

A Worksook IN VocaBuLary BuiLp- 
ING. By Harriet R. Lockwood, A.M., 
Supervisor of English Practice and 
Instructor in English Methods, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. Pa- 
per. 46pp. 24c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

CREATIVE Expression. A_ Practical 
Handbook for the High School Stu- 
dent, Based on the Author’s Teaching 
Method. Helpful to All Teachers. 
By Alma Paschall, Teacher, Scott 
High School, Toledo, Ohio. Cloth. 
296pp. $1.20. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

THe Happy Times Series. Booklet 
(56pp.), Containing Health Story 
for Each School Month, for Primary 
Children. Each Story Illustrated by 
Mounted Intaglio Gravure Poster 
(18% x 22% in.). With Sugges- 


Supplementary Material. $3.50 per 
Set. Detroit Dairy and Food Coun- 
cil, 910 Stephenson Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Practice Exercises IN READING. 
Book V. By Arthur I. Gates, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and 
Celeste Comegys Peardon, Author 
of “Adventures in a Big City”; As- 
sisted by Florence Crane. Four 
Pamphlets. Each: 62 Exercises; 
64pp. Type A: “Reading to Ap- 
preciate the General Significance of 
a Selection”; Type B: “Reading to 
Predict Outcome of Given Events”; 
Type C: “Reading to Understand 
Precise Directions”; Type D: “Read- 
ing to Note Details.” Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

ForwarpD STEPS IN THINKING AND 
Writine. A Series of Six Workbooks 
in English, for Grades Three to 
Eight. By Gordon Wilson, Head of 
the Department of English, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green; Clarence A. Rubado, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Elementary Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Magnolia Scoville, Critic Teach- 
er, Training School, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College; and 
Beatrice Wheeler Johnson, Principal, 
Emma Dolfinger School, Louisville. 
Paper. Third and Fourth Year Work- 
books. Each 96pp., 20c. Fifth, 
Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth, Each 
128pp., 24c. Silver, Burdett and 





Company, Newark, N.J. 
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TO teachers who want 


new ideas for Art teaching 


With ideas like these you find your teaching of art improves week by week. 










Imagine having 
help like this in 
illustrated form 
—other teachers 
give you their 
best lessons this 
handy way.... 


Coming Issues on 
Special Subjects 


October—Cuicaco 
Century OF Proc- 
rEsSS NuMBER. 


December— 
Desicn NuMBER 
April— 

Poster NuMBER 


May—Scnoo. 
Crart NuMBER 


You have the most successful teachers in this country giving you 
their best lessons and ideas—the ones they know will help you in 


The School Arts Magazine 


Here are your helps for art teaching. Ideas for cut paper 
work that are clever and easy to do—posters that fit your classes— 


crayon, pencil and tempera paint work used to 
illustrate reading and stories—plenty of holi- 
day ideas for all the popular seasons—some- 
times plays and puppet shows—costumes, gift 
card eon border and booklet cover designs— 
the issues are just like a huge exhibit of all the 
best school work from which you choose the 
ones you want to use, 

No patterns or outlines—Scnoot Arts ideas 
give you art work that no pattern can ever 
produce and the results—well don’t be sur- 
prised if the work of your class is selected to 
go up in the school exhibit. 


10 issues—each has 64 pages—-just as many 
pages of illustrations as reading. That is 
what makes Scnoot Arts so valuable—you 
see what children can do, and read how 
teachers work out ideas. 

First issue has Indian ideas—you know 
these appeal to children—October gives you a 
special issue of teaching ideas from the Chicago 
Ceauey of Progress Exposition. 


Send subscription now—pay October 15. 
You do better teaching with Scnoot Arts. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Begin with Sept. Number (Indian) 





THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


312 Printers Burtpinc, Worcester, Mass. 


Please start my subscription for Tae Scxoot Arts 
MaGazine 


Iam enclosing $3.00 (outside U.S. $4.00) 
Send bill for $3.00 payable October 15, 1933 


Name .... 
Street 


City or Town... 








J One Hundred and One 


Best Songs 





BENT SONG 


Most widely used School Song Book in America. 
For easy reference, songs are classified as 
follows: National and Patriotic, College and 
Humorous, Sacred, Songs for Children, Songs 
of Sentiment, Miscellaneous. 


a copy in lots of 100, 
plus transportation, 
10c a single copy. 
$1.00 a dozen prepaid. 


THE CABLE CoO. 
1216 Cable Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


For a FREE sample copy of this famous book, 
send coupon below together with bc in stamps 
te cover cost of postage and packing. 
aI Ire OUT lier er ee ee ee Oe 
THE CABLE CO.., piease send FREE sam- 
1216 Cable Bldg., ple copy of the 101 Best ZY 
Chicago, Songs. Enclosed is 5¢ 
in stamps to cover post- 
age and packing cost. 











Charming 


"The Smart Point of View" 
WITHOUT COST 





ity on Charm. Personal adviser to eminent 
women of society, screen and business. 


Fe MARGERY WILSON America’s author- 


Advancement in Teaching 


depends upon the impression you create—in the classroom, 
at meetings. The “Charm Test’. an interesting self- 
analysis chart will be sent on request, with the booklet, 
“The Smart Point of View’—to acquaint you with 
the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s personalized train- 
ing by correspondence. In your own home, under the 
sympathetic guidance of this distinguished teacher, you 
learn exquisite self-expression—how to walk, talk, how 
to project your personality effectively—to enhance your 
appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive ele- 
ments of Charm and gives you poise, conversational ease, 
charming manners, finish, grace—the smart point of view, 


To receive the Booklet and the 
“Charm-Test” write to 


MARGERY WILSON 


1148 Fifth Avenue, 16-J, New York, N. ¥. 
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ing load, FOLLETT 

workbooks will give 

you that help you need 

and at ridiculously littie expense. Cut out this 

whole “ad” and mail your order today at the 
SPECIAL PRICES BELOW. 


READING veges 
EASY WORK AND PLAY BOOKS 
Primer, 64 pages..................... . 15¢ 
Book 1, 96 pages.................. .. 20c 
FUN IN PLAYLAND—Pre-Primer . 28c 
BETTY & JOE—Beginners........... 20c 
PERCEPTION PRACTICE BOOKLET 15c 
Complete set of above, only............ 89c 
ARITHMETIC 
.EASY WORK and PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
Beginners’ Arithmetic ..................000+ 18c 


FOLLETT ARITHMETIC DRILL PADS 

128 pages—Drills and Problems 

Grades 2-3-4-5-6-7-8, each............... 12¢ 
Complete set 8 Arithmetic Workbooks... 98c 


GEOGRAPHY 
PROBLEMS & PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Book 1, 32 pages... a 
; Book 2, 64 pages......... nanessiiiadiaiad 30c 
.WESTERN HEMISPHERE ........................ 38c 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE ........................ 38c 
... Complete set 4 Geography Workbooks $1.15 
HISTORY 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
Srade 7, BO PABSS q...ccccccccccccccceceseseees 32c 
.. Grade 8, 108 pages .. - otitis ae 
... BACKGROUND OF AME RICAN HISTORY 
Grade 6, Complete, 104 pages............ 40c 
HISTORY THROUGH PROBLEM METHOD 
Grades 7 and &, 120 pages............... 40c 
pares Complete set History Workbooks ...... $1.29 
SPELLING 
causal SELF-HELP WORD STUDY, 
for beginners, 100 pages........... .. 246 
SPELLING TABLETS, 96 pages ... lic 
NATURE STUDY 
a NATURE STUDY WORKBOOK....... . 24¢ 
ENGLISH 
MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
sad Grades 3 and 4-5-6-7-8, each......... 15¢ 
soma Complete Set English Workbooks ....... G9c 
FREE 


.. Send jete descriptive work- 
took eatalog, in colors. 


Discount allowed on orders of $3.00 
or more but transportation extra. 


FOLLETT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1251 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


i have listed. 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Amateur Musical Activities 
Called an “Investment” 


“In the new prosperity which will 
follow our present disillusionment, 
music and the other arts, with proper 
direction, will flourish as they never 
have before in this country,” Augustus 
Delafield Zanzig of the National Recre- 
ation Association predicts as the result 
of his two-year study of the musical 
life of American communities, published 
recently, He urges the encouragement 
of music activities, especially among the 
unemployed, as a “non-productive in- 
vestment” during the depression. 

The American public is more enlight- 
ened musically and has better musical 
taste than ever before, Mr. Zanzig says. 
He has paid visits to ninety- seven repre- 
sentative towns and cities in the inter- 
which was financed 
by a special grant to the National 
Recreation Association by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. The 
| factors contributing to this enlight- 
‘enment, he says, include: larger and 
improved provision for music in public 

schools; increased municipal appropri- 
poe for music as a public recreation 
activity; increase in free or inexpen- 
sive concerts of good music in parks 
and elsewhere; the growth of the Glee 
Club movement; and the increase in the 
amount of high-grade music being heard 
over the radio. “However,” he reports, 
“the best possibilities have nowhere 
been realized because of the lack of 
knowledge of what might be done.” 

The study summarizes the chief ob- 
stacles to amateur music in communi- 
ties as lack of purposefulness in the use 
of leisure time by many people, lack 
of musical organization or of a suitable 
organizing agency in the community, 
and especially, lack of capable leaders, 

“Plainly, a new type of community 
musical leader is needed,” Mr. Zanzig 
asserts: “one who combines professional 
expertness and good taste with amateur 
spirit and a large breadth and depth of 
interest in people, and who will super- 
vise many lesser musical activities in ad- 
dition to directing the city’s best chorus 
or orchestra or both. 

“Good performance of the best mu- 
sic should not be confined to concert 
halls and broadcasting stations. There 
could and should be a great many more 
people taking part in choral and instru- 
mental groups where music is most 
needed. For adults this means in 
churches, little theaters, evening schools, 
community centers, forums, clubs, in- 
dustrial or commercial establishments, 
art museums, and public libraries. 
These established channels of life in the 
| community can offer the incentive of 
concert-giving without the frequently 
fatal professionalism of the usual sort 
|of public performances.” 

Such opportunity for adult amateur 
musical activities will help to solve the 
problem of giving lifelong expression to 
the musical abilities gained by young 











people in public schools, the study 
points out. “As things have been, the 
teachers and leaders have sent rank after 
rank of musically trained boys and girls 
out into the world only to be in large 
measure defeated there by the contrary 
pressures and lures of an acquisitive 
society.” 

An average of only about twenty 
per cent of the members of school or- 
chestras and bands play in family 
groups, the study reveals. In a plea for 
more living music in homes and for 
more homes designed to accommodate 
such music, Mr. Zanzig says, “Many 
a beautiful room in a home now musi- 
cally mute except for a radio or the 
like, could be blessed with baus-musik, 
could it be used now and then by an in- 
vited group of musical amateurs, boys 
and girls or men and women.” 


“Charm” 


In a book entitled Charm, Margery 
Wilson demonstrates that the personal 
attribute which has always been con- 
sidered “elusive” is something that can 
be analyzed and explained. Offhand 
one would say it couldn’t be done, but 
Miss Wilson Aas done it, with much 
good sense and in a very pleasant way. 
Her words carry conviction that charm 
is not just a gift of the gods but is the 
sum total of qualities that can be culti- 
vated—qualities that are a priceless as- 
set of any teacher, or indeed of any 
individual. The scope of the volume is 
indicated by such discussion topics as 
Being Natural, Physical Charm, Men 
and Women, Conversation, Correspond- 
ence, Individuality, Poise, Harmony. 
To our personal knowledge, one girl 
who had read the book said, “It’s a 
shame they don’t teach a subject like 
this in college instead of some they do 
hand out!” 

Miss Wilson, whose practical counsel 
has been helpful to many a celebrity, is 
the author of a home-training course in 
the cultivation of charm, announced on 
another page of this issue of the IN- 
sTRUCTOR. Miss Wilson’s lesson offer 
provides readers an opportunity to de- 
termine the value of such a course in 
advance, 


James M. Spinning, principal of West 
High School, Rochester, N.Y., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools in that city. In connection with 
his appointment, it was announced that 
upon the eventual retirement of Dr. 
Herbert S. Weet, Mr. Spinning would 
succeed him as superintendent. The 
Rochester system, under Dr. Weet’s di- 
rection since 1911, has become nation- 
ally known, and Dr. Weet has made 
himself an influential figure in Amer- 
ican educational councils. For some 
time he has sought release from the bur- 
densome responsibility of his office. The 
present arrangement is intended to pro- 
vide a superintendent-in-training, so 
that the transfer may later be made as 
easily as possible. 











and remit you $3.60 as soon as pencils arte disposed of. 
Check premium desired : 


{] 1 Large Pencil Sharpener L) 1 Six 


Teacher's Name. 


SELL IMPRINT PENCILS 
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They Like 
to Read 


READING has opened the wonder- 
land of fact and fancy to them. This 
year thousands of beginners in mod- 
ern schools will learn to read inde- 
pendently in six to eight weeks. 
Their teachers have found that the 
simplest way to teach reading is the 
most effective. The Lewis Story 
Method provides this way. 


If you would like to achieve better 
results in reading and spelling in 
your primary grades, write us for 
free information and 30 day offer. 


What Teachers Say 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 

Sor tg Office of the President, Talla- 

e, Fila. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all 
classes irrespective of grades.” 

SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kans. 

“To my mind your books are the best I 
have ever seen.” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 
STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from 
the moment of presentation and now read 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are 
to be congratulated upon having found such 
a ‘royal road to learning’.” 

MRS, GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 

“The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
4710 South Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 




















Kindergarten and Lower Grades 
—Contains Rote aud Note Songs— 
Programs, 


Games and 
? l0cpercopy * * prepaid 
$1.00perdozen’ + « prepaid 
$7.00 per 100 - - plus postage 
Send for Sample Coy (enclone b 9 covar cost 


d wrapping) 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg,, Chicago. 




















Visualize Your Teaching 


123 Natural colored Food models. Price 
) Bicees tae Detroit, 

‘a Ten Primary Health Posters — Actual 
Photographs. Size 18% x 22% ins.— with 
booklet of health stories and projects. 
$3.50 per set f.o.b. Detroit, Michigan. 


Name 





Address 


DETROIT DAIRY AND FOOD COUNCE, 
910 Stephenson Building, Detroit, Michigan 
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EACHERS of drawing are, 
‘Va all, the best judges of 
the quality of colored crayons 
for use in the schoolroom. By 
and large, too, school business 
executives know va/uesin crayons. 
So, the fact that CRAYOLA is 
outstandingly the first choice, 
both of the nation’s teachers and 
the nation’s school executives, is 
fundamental. It can’t be an acci- 
dent that CRAYOLA is the largest- 
selling schoolroom crayon brand. 


Mail Coupon 
For Interesting Project 


on Design Fundamentals 


Fill in and mail the coupon be- 
low for your copy of interesting 
new folder—a complete design 
project on ‘‘Repetition and 
Orderly Arrangement.” Excellent 
for beginners and helpful in 
reviewing design fundamentals 
for any lower grade. 


Binney& Smith Co. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 


AN-DU-SEPTIC and 
ANTI-DUST Chalk Crayons 


PERMA Pressed Crayons 


ARTISTA 
Water Colors and Tempera Colors 


CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 


"“BESBSBRBERESSSESBERESBESBEREERERERERE RE 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. im 
41 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me the design project— 
“Teaching Repetition and Orderly 
Arrangement.” 


Teacher's Name ........-----.-22-22-<<----=- 

School and Grade---------------------------- 3 
Ma cnciierinisivinaniaiinniainniisiiiiiiiniin ; 
City and S$i600~222.2222022222ccecccccecccnes ; 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 


question secures reply by private letter. 
FirtH AVENUE, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 1429 


Teachers who desire literary assistance will 


be interested in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in the front of this issue. 





Who originated the practice of vac- 
cination?—Geor gia. 

The theory of vaccination was first 
publicly advocated by Edward Jenner 
in 1798, the purpose being to give pro- 
tection from smallpox. 

How does the canning of salmon in 
Oregon compare in volume with that of 
Alaska?—South Dakota. 

The Alaska pack, for some years, has 
averaged more than twelve times as 
much as the pack of Oregon. 

What is the origin of the word 
“automobile” ?—Minnesota. 

The word is French in origin, com- 
bining the Greek word for “self” with 


the Latin for “movable.” In reality the | 


word is an adjective, though it is used 
as a noun. 


Who is author of the statement, “We 
have seldom seen neighborhood produce 
affection among nations. The reverse 
is almost the universal truth” ?—Ohbio. 

This is a statement by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in a letter on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, written to U. S. Senator John 
Breckenridge on August 12, 1803. 
Breckenridge later was attorney-general 
in Jefferson’s Cabinet. 

What was the origin of 4-H Club 
activity?—Kansas. 

The 4-H Clubs had their origin in 
farmers’ institutes and in the activities 
of public schools during the years from 
1899 to 1905. The work of three men 
in three states formed the nucleus from 
which the movement started. These 
men were Will B. Otwell of Illinois, 
A. B. Graham of Ohio, and O. H. 
Benson of Iowa. 

What was the chief purpose of the 
Sadducees, who were prominent during 
Christ’s ministry?—Connecticut. 

The Sadducees, according to their 


own claims, aimed at the restoration of | 


the original “religion of Moses,” in all 
its purity, seeking to do away with the 
traditions to which the Pharisees clung 
and which had developed with the pass- 
ing centuries. The Sadducees sect is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Sadoc, 
nearly three hundred years before the 
Christian Era. 


What portion of the farms of the 
United States were sold for taxes in 
1932?—Illinois. 

According to available _ statistics, 
about one and one-half per cent of the 
farms of the United States were sold 
for taxes in 1932. However, the situ- 
ation is decidedly worse than this indi- 
cates, as a large number of counties in 
various states postponed tax sales in 
1932, instead of selling property on 
which the tax was delinquent, as is or- 
dinarily done. 


| What was the largest amount of in- 
|come tax raised by the federal govern- 
ment during any one year?—Tennessee. 

For the year 1918 the total individual 


$5,414,208,092, which is the largest 
amount ever collected as income tax 
during any one year. 


presidents of the United States?>—Colo- 
rado. 

More presidents have been affiliated 
with the Episcopal Church than with 
any other denomination. Washington, 
Madison, Monroe, W. H. Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, and Arthur were 
all Episcopalians. 


Did the United States pay the expense 
of sending back to Spain the prisoners 
of war taken in the Philippine Islands in 
1898?—Ohbio. 

Yes, the treaty of peace with Spain 
provided that the United States send to 
Spain, at its own expense, the “Spanish 
soldiers taken as prisoners of war on the 
capture of Manila by the American 
forces.” The treaty likewise specified 
that the arms of these soldiers should 
be restored to them. 


When and where was the first pho- 
tograph made?—Virginia. 

Experimentation along lines that led 
up to photography had been going on 
for years—even centuries—before the 
art as we know it was developed. In 
Italy, France, Germany, and England, 
scientists were busy with problems con- 
nected with the reproducing of images 
through focusing of light. The names 
of Giambattista della Porta, Schultze, 
Scheele, Charles, Parr, Watt, Wedgwood, 
Boulton, Eginton, Davy, Niepce, 
Daguerre, Talbot, Herschel, Morse, and 
Draper all occur in the history of pho- 
tography prior to 1850. One reference 
states that “the honor of having pro- 
duced the first permanent photograph 
belongs to a Frenchman named Nice- 
_phore Niepce, who accomplished this 
feat in 1827 by coating a silver plate 
|with bitumen and exposing it to the 
camera image for about eight hours.” 





tical application of photography was 
made by Louis Daguerre who in 1839 
perfected the process that was used in 
so-called daguerreotypes. In 1840 John 
W. Draper of New York University, 
using Daguerre’s process, made the first 
sunlight picture of a human face. In 
1850 the use of a glass plate coated with 
collodion was introduced by Scott 
Archer. In 1871 a gelatin process was 
first used. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan- 
tage because of their trainingand education, Hun- 
dreds after depression Jobs. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Writeimmediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. N247, Rochester, N.Y., 
for free list of Government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


ANY TRANSLATION 
of Caesar; Cicero; Virgil; Juvenal; 

Repos: “Gallust Horace: Ling; Ong: ta ; Piste} 
< We can supply any Translation, pub- 
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and corporation income tax collected by | / 
the’ federal government amounted to| # 


What church denomination has been\' 
most prominently represented by the|} 


Another writer says that the first prac- 
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New Ideas for 


Health Teaching 





September issue— 
Special School Number 


Practical new ideas for health teaching 
every month—that’s what HYGEIA, the 
Health Magazine, offers you. Published by 
the American Medical Association, HYGEIA 
can command the writings of authorities in 
the various fields of health and medicine. 
Each issue brings you a wealth of authentic 
information on health problems of vital in- 
terest to the individual, the school and the 
community. Articles in simple, non-techni- 
cal language deal with the causes and pre- 
vention of disease, handling of epidemics, 
child health problems, mental health, sex 
education, school athletics, diet and nutrition, 
weight control, exercise and posture, rest 
and recreation. The material is so diversi- 
fied that it can be used by teachers in nur- 
sery schools as well as in high school. It 
is sparkling with new ideas for motivating 
health teaching, for correlating it with other 
subjects. Use HYGEIA for oral topics, 
dramatizations, poster making, scrap books, 
health clubs, reference material. Every 
page offers a new idea. But, in addition, 
there is a department for teachers. 


“SCHOOL AND HEALTH”’ 


This department is conducted by Dr. J. 
Mace Andress, well known author of texts 
on health teaching. He discusses new 
trends in health teaching, reviews new 
books and material on the subject, and 
gives concrete examples of successful health 
teaching projects reported by teachers from 
all over the country. This department for 
teachers is full of usable suggestions each 
month, 


pecial Offer 


6 months of 


HYGEIA 


with 48-page book 


“HEALTH $ 
Ly 


ANS 
FROM HYGEIA” 


—27 concrete examples of health teach- 
ing in various schools, including pro- 
jects on supervised lunch periods, or- 
ganizing and operating a health club, 
and a balanced diet experiment with 
animals—from Dr. Andress’ department 
in HYGEIA. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 19-33 





Enclosed is 6............ OP man 6 months’ sub- 
scriptions to HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, with 

Health Teaching Plans from HYGEIA,” at $1.00 
| each. 


Address.............. 
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Subscribe Now for THE INSTRUCTOR 


and Get This New Teaching Aid / 





















Complete Contents 


ARITHMETIC 
Problems for the Second Grade . . «.  €E.4J. Bonner 
Games for Primary Number Work . Marjorie Williams 
A Primary Arithmetic Poster Mabel Betsy Hill 
Fourth-Grade Arithmetic Tests Fern E. Bishop 
A Fifth-Grade Arithmetic Test .  . Fern E. Bishop 
An Arithmetic Poster for Upper Grades . . Ralph Avery 
Three-Step Problems for the Sixth Grade . . E. J, Bonrer 
GEOGRAPHY 
Tests on Primary Geography . . « Louise W.Mears 
A Primary Geography Poster . +» « Mabel Betsy Hil! 
Testson the United States . . Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
A Geography Poster for Upper Grades . «. Ralph Avery 
An Open-Book Teston Europe . «.  .« Allee Cook Fuller 
HISTORY 
Tests on Primary History ° Mabel Bellows 
A Primary History Poster. ° . Mabel Betsy Hill 
A Test on Old World Backgrounds Alice Cook Fuller 
A History Poster for UpperGrades . . « Ralph Avery 
A Test in American History Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
LANGUAGE 


Objective Tests in English Russell L. Connelley 


A Primary Language Poster Mabel Betsy Hill 
Language Lessons . e ° ° ° » A. Bess Clark 
A Language Poster for Upper Grades . . Ralph Avery 
Vocabulary Tests . «. « « «+ Russell L. Connelley 
READING 
Seatwork for Primary Grades + Lucy L. Culpepper 
A Primary Reading Poster + « Mabel Betsy Hill 
Riddlesfor Beginners + «+  « Aleta Roberts Slater 
Stories for Silent Reading . «. « Juanita Cunningham 
A Reading Poster for UpperGrades . . «. Ralph Avery 
Primary Silent-Reading Checks - Clarice Whittenburg 
CITIZENSHIP 
Character Indicators for Primary Grades . . Jean Carter 
A Primary Citizenship Poster . «. +. #$Mabel Betsy Hill 
Fire in the Woods + « © Rebecca Rice 
ACitivenship Test . «© «+ + Mae Eversole 
A Citizenship Posierfor Upper Grades . . Ralph Avery 
Character Indicators for Intermediate Grades . Jean Carter 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Tests forthe PrimaryGrades . . «. Ellis C, Persing 
A Primary Elementary Science Poster Mabel Betsy Hill 
Elemontar§ Science Tests . . . Bertha M. Parker 


An Elementary Science Poster for Upper Grades . Ralph Avery 


A Test in Elementary Science . Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
HEALTH 

Tests on Health Habits ° ° . Sarah McGiffert 

A Primary Health Poster . . «. « Mabel Betsy Hill 

Testsin Physiology . . . +  « Milton C. Eastman 

A Health Poster for Upper Grades . . «.° Ralph Avery 








The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not 
sold alone but it may be added 
to any order which includes The 
INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 
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for Only 20 Cents Additional e 
THE INSTRUCTOR 








for 1933-1934 


96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 inches) filled 
with the newest ready-to-use classroom mate-. 
rial—tests of all kinds, seatwork, stories with 
questions, etc.—for the elementary subjects. 
All new material never before published. 


Sold Only with THE INSTRUCTOR 
| at an additional price of 20 Cents 


Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.20 
Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20 


Ts Instructor Yearbook is, to borrow a phrase from Stevenson, 





“so full of a number of things,” that all grade and rural teach- 

ers should find it very helpful in their work. First, there are 
tests of all kinds (with answers)—completion tests, multiple choice 
tests, true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests, all with many 
interesting variations. Then, too, there are stories, with questions; 
riddles; arithmetic problems and games; sixteen full-page posters; 
and eight blackboard decorations. 


The Yearbook covers the following eight subjects commonly taught in 
grade and rural schools: Arithmetic, Geography, History, Language, 
Reading, Citizenship, Elementary Science, and Health. There is both 
primary material and intermediate and upper grade material on each of 
these topics, with the exception of Reading, which is entirely for primary 
grades, and Language, which is entirely for intermediate and upper 
grades. Each section is the work of several persons, all of whom are 
specialists in their particular fields. See complete contents at left. 

The sixteen full-page posters, by Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery, 
directly apply to the subject matter of the book, there being one primary 
poster and one intermediate-upper grade poster for each topic. The pri- 
mary posters contain either a question or a brief reading lesson. Espe- 
cial attention is paid to detail and story quality. The posters for the 
intermediate and upper grades carry appropriate slogans. These posters, 
besides presenting an interesting, novel approach to each subject, may be 
used in many different ways. 

Each chapter is headed with a design in the form of a blackboard 
decoration. These decorations are seasonal, in that the heading for the 
first chapter is appropriate to Constitution Day, which occurs in Septem- 
ber; the heading for the second chapter is appropriate to Columbus Day; 
the heading for the third chapter is appropriate to Thanksgiving, and so 
on. Since there are but eight chapters, the last heading shows spring 
flowers growing, and would be appropriate either to April or May. The 
last chapter closes with a blackboard decoration symbolic of June and 
close of school. There is a note at the bottom of the first page to explain 
the headings, which are by Ralph Avery. 

The cover is of red bristol, extra strong and durable, with an interest- 
ing design by Norman Kent, printed in two colors. On the inside covers 
is printed a calendar of the school year 1933-1934. The spaces at the 
beginning and end of each month are filled with appropriate quota- 
tions. An attractively designed bookplate by Norman Kent appears in 
the front of the book and provides a place for the teacher’s name. 


All the material is new, none of it having been previously published. 


se This Order Blank—Pay October 5th If More Convenient-— 


September 33 Ins. Date 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


[) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ONE year and The INSTRUC- 


TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $2.20. 


[) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for TWO years and The INSTRUC- 


TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $3.20. 
Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


| O I am enclosing herewith. 
| The above order totals $.............. which }7 I agree to pay not later 
than October 5, 1933. 


YEARBOOK 
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A Series of Workbooks 


Teachers of grades one through six 
will be interested to know about a se. 
ries of ten workbooks, published by 
Ditto, Incorporated, of Chicago. Each 
book contains approximately sixty-four 
lessons, in the form of master sheets, 
which may be taken from the book and 
run on Ditto Duplicating machines, 
thus making as many as 100 copies, 

Of special interest to INsTRUCTOR 
readers will be the four arithmetic 
workbooks—one for the first and sec. 
ond half each of the second and third 
grades, They were prepared by Ada R, 
Polkinghorne, a teacher in the Univer. 
sity Elementary School, University of 
Chicago, who has been a contributor to 
the Instructor. In the foreword of 
each book she gives acknowledgment 
for criticism of her manuscript to 
Grace E. Storm, assistant professor of 
kindergarten-primary education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and likewise a con- 
tributor to the INsTRUCTOR. 

The six remaining workbooks in the 
series, one for each of the first six 
grades, were prepared by Gale Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. The subject matter ranges 
from simple seatwork material to les- 
sons in English. The vocabulary of the 
lessons for grades one and two is based 
on such sources as A Reading Vocabu- 
lary for the Primary Grades, by Gates, 
and The Teacher’s Word Book, by 
Thorndike. There is a teacher’s manual 
for each of the workbooks for grades 
four, five, and six. 

The books mentioned here were dis- 
played during the convention of the 
National Education Association in Chi- 


cago. Other books in this series will 
doubtless be available when school 
opens, 


The national children’s fund main- 
tained by the American Junior Red 
Cross for the support of national and 
international children’s projects was 
augmented by $1,928 during the last 
Red Cross convention in Washington. 
This sum represented voluntary con- 
tributions collected by members of the 
Junior Red Cross throughout the United 
States. The fund does service in many 
foreign countries in relieving distress 
and propagating Junior Red Cross ideals. 
It has been drawn upon for aiding child 
victims of disasters, among them the 
Mississippi flood of 1927, the Florida 
hurricanes, and the drought of 1930-31. 





During the period of the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, the 
Practical Drawing Company of that 
city will hold an exhibit of Modern 
School Equipment, Imported and Do- 
mestic Color Prints, Children’s Art 
Work, and School Art Publications at 
their address, 1315 South Michigan 
Boulevard. This location is very near 
the entrance to the exposition grounds. 
The company extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all persons interested in educa- 
tional work to visit their exhibit and 
take advantage of various courtesies 
chey offer. 





* ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


Mail coupon and 12c for big, 128-page Arithmetic Drill Pad 
for grade 2,3,4,5,6,7or 8. (Specify grade.) Contains 
both drills and problems. Complete-time-saving. FREE 
—Complete work book catalog. 

Follett Pub. Co,, 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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N PREPARATION for the opening of school, the article 

by Alice Cook Fuller, with which will be found daily 

schedules for one- and two-teacher schools, will be 

especially helpful to those who teach in schools of this 
type. Every teacher will want to give consideration to “A 
Creative Environment,” an article by Eugenia Eckford, who, 
as a teacher and an author, stresses the importance of leading 
children toward creative expression by means of their regular 
work. “Know Your Pupils,” a short article on the “For Teach- 
er and Pupil” page, contains an interesting questionnaire useful 
at the beginning of the school year, and “Primary Seatwork in 
Reading” will be a particularly helpful page for busy teachers, 
as will the several other test pages in this issue. 


RESENTING subject matter so that it will be vital to pu- 
pils is always a challenging problem. Elizabeth Sharp dis- 
cusses ways for relieving monotony in primary recitations; 
“Roller Skating to School,” by Jessie Todd, pictures to chil- 
dren the fun of art lessons based upon a familiar experience; 
while “Primary Art Correlations” suggests interesting possi- 
bilities for a unit on home life. 

Other current features on home life will be most useful. 
They are a unit on community agencies which help the home, 
by W. B. Townsend; the full-page reproductions in the Picture 
Section of “The Industrious Mother,” by Chardin, “Portrait of 
the Artist’s Mother,” by Whistler, and “The Herring Net,” by 
Homer; a primary song, “Our Busy Helpers”; and a page, “Il- 
lustrating People at Work,” by Nellie L. Fischer. 


LWAYS of interest to primary children is the subject of 
Mother Goose. In her article “Relieving Monotony in 
Primary Recitations,”’ already mentioned, Miss Sharp utilizes 
this topic in a play for first-graders, and on that page will be 
found a Mother Goose rhyme set to music. One of Mr. Avery’s 
blackboard decorations, of use to teachers who need help in the 
matter of blackboard drawings, is a Mother Goose panel. And 
a page by Olga M. Schubkegel, illustrated with posters, shows 
that upper-grade children find the subject of Mother Goose 
an interesting one too. 


ELPFUL in your health teaching will be a primary story 

by Grace Irene Bennett, “The Orange and the Tomato,” 

with suggested activities, and primary tests on health habits by 

Sarah McGiffert, health education specialist for the Elizabeth 

McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, where Miss Bennett is a 

specialist in parent education. William Dow Boutwell, Editor, 

U.S. Office of Education, begins in his September column a new 

series, devoted to the work of the Federal Government which is 

of direct interest in elementary schools. In this issue he dis- 
cusses the United States Public Health Service. 


AFETY, like health, is necessarily emphasized in every 
month of the school year. The full-page safety poster in 
colors, by Mabel Betsy Hill, on the opening plate of the Picture 
Section, will serve as a splendid introduction to the subject. 
Beginners will enjoy and profit by the song, “Stop! Change! 
Go!” Another song, “Safety First,” is within the abilities of 
primary children and of interest to pupils of intermediate- and 
upper-grade age. In the double-page feature, “For Primary 
Programs in September,” is a safety play; primary safety sto- 
ries with suggested activities are by Janet Hull Zimmermann; 
and the first article of the intermediate- and upper-grades sec- 
tion contains an account of a safety project carried on in a 
two-teacher school in Texas. 


HE cover painting, “Morning Sunshine,” with its seasonal 
interest, is enjoyable in itself and also in connection with 
the picture study lesson. A seasonal design is found in one of 
the blackboard panels, by Ralph Avery, and in “Various En- 
tertainment Suggestions for September” are a seasonal play, 
“The Scattering of the Seeds,” and a song, “Cheery Cricket.” 
An interesting use for autumn foliage is described by Arthur F. 
Corey; while an article by Clydia A. Poole has a number of 
good ideas for nature study activities. The calendar is helpful 
in recalling significant days in the month, and the blackboard 
panel showing Hudson’s ship, the “Half Moon,” illustrates one 
of September’s important events. 

Since Constitution Day is celebrated this month, you will 
welcome “A Test for Constitution Day,” if you teach inter- 
mediate or upper grades. Also useful will be the first of a 
series of brief biographies of the presidents of the United States, 
and an objective test, “Do You Know the United States?” 


ANY teachers will have seen A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, while those who have not will be familiar with 
it through the press and the radio. The illustrated page by 
Jessie Todd, “The World’s Fair at Chicago,” is the result of 
visits to the Fair by some of the primary children who come 
under her supervision. The Art Exhibition, at the Art Insti- 
tute, is the source of the pictures on plates II through VIII of 
the Picture Section; and concluding the issue will be found a 
report of the convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago in the early summer. 


IS a pleasure to us to begin the new school year with a 
magazine so full of splendid teaching material, already 
proven workable and valuable by the teachers who have de- 
veloped it in their 

classrooms. We al- 

ways welcome new 

contributors. 


MANAGING Epitor 
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Two RurAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


By ALICE COOK FULLER 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER COUNTY, COLORADO 


NE of the problems for the 

teacher in the small school is 

the planning of a workable 

program which will include all 
classes and provide for study periods as 
well as for recitation periods. 

The study period is much more impor- 
tant than the recitation period. Teachers 
will do well to keep this in mind. The 
recitation is a check upon the work ac- 
complished during the study period, as 
well as a period for the development of 
new work. Hence, the brief time given 


to recitation in the school with a number 
of grades is really less of a handicap than 
it may at first appear. In addition, the 
swift succession of classes has the effect of 
keeping both pupils and teacher alert. 

When there are fewer than eight grades 
in a one-teacher school, the recitation pe- 
riods may be extended and the study 
periods correspondingly shortened. The 
teacher should be careful, however, not to 
give too much time to favored subjects. 

In the following programs, the recita- 
tion periods have been so arranged that, in 


most cases, a portion of the study period 
follows as well as precedes the recitation. 
(In the program below, recitation periods 
are indicated by italics.) This is a decided 
advantage, since it gives the pupil the op- 
portunity to take up new work while the 
teacher’s explanations are fresh in his 
mind. Thus new processes are more read- 
ily mastered. 

The scheduled recitation periods will 
seem very brief, as indeed they are, but it 
should be kept in mind that in one- and 

(Continued on page 64) 












































Recitation and Study Program for a One-Teacher School 
(Grades 1 through 8) 

Time Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 Min. 
9.00— 9.05 Opening Exercises—All Grades 5 
9.05— 9.15 Seatwork Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Reading History English Civics 10 
9.15— 9.25 Reading Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic History Hist. or Read. Civics 10 
9.25— 9.30 Phonics Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic —_ English English 5 
9.30— 9.35 Reading Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic —__ English English 5 
9.35— 9.40 Reading Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic — English English 5 
9.40— 9.50 Word Building Reading Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic —_ English Arithmetic 10 
9.50—10.00 Word Building Handwork Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 10 
10.00-10.10 Clay Modeling Handwork Handwork Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic —_ Arithmetic Arithmetic 10 
10.10—10.20 Clay Modeling © Numbers Handwork _—__ Language Geography Arithmetic Arithmetic Arithmetic 10 
10.20—10.30 Paper Cutting Numbers Reading Language Geography Geography Arithmetic Arithmetic 10 

10.30-10.45 Recess—All Grades 15 
10.45-10.50 Number Work Numbers Reading ‘Language Language Geography Arithmetic Arithmetic ) 
10.50-10.55 Num. Building Number Work Reading Language Language Geography Arithmetic Arithmetic 5 
10.55-11.00 Num. Building Number Work Reading Language Language Geography Arithmetic English 5 
11.00-11.10 Num. Building Number Work Reading Language Language Geography _—__ English English 10 
11.10-11.20 Num. Booklets Num. Booklets Reading Language Language Geography Hyg. or Agr. English 10 
11.20—11.25 Num. Booklets Num. Booklets Reading Geography Language History Hyg. or Agr. Hyg. or Agr. ) 
11.25-11.30 Rest Reading Language Language Language History Hyg. or Agr. Hyg. or Agr. 5 
11.30—11.40 Handwork Reading Language Language Lang., Geog. Geography Hyg. or Agr. Hyg. or Agr. 10 
11.40-11.50 Handwork Reading Language Geography Geography History Hyg. or Agr. Hyg. or Agr. 10 
11.50—12.00 Penmanship—All Grades 10 
12.00— 1.00 Noon Recess—All Grades 
1.00— 1.10 Read., Lang. Reading Language Geography Geography Hygiene Geography History 10 
1.10— 1.15 Picture Story Read., Lang. Reading Geography Hygiene Hygiene Geography History 5 
1.15— 1.25 Picture Story Reading Reading Geography Hygiene Hygiene Geography History 10 
1.25— 1.35 Picture Story Written Lang. Reading Post., Book. Hygiene History Geography History 10 
1.35-- 1.45 Rest Language Reading Posters Hygiene English Geography Reading 10 
1.45— 1.55 Coloring Library Booklets Geography Hygiene English Hist. or Read. Reading 10 
1.55— 2.00 Rest Rest Language Reading Reading English Hist. or Read. Reading 5 
2.00— 2.10 Coloring Library Booklets Reading Reading English Hist. or Read. Reading 10 
2.10— 2.20 Col., Pasting Cut., Pasting Booklets Reading Reading English Geography Reading 10 
2.20— 2.30 Col., Pasting Cut., Pasting Drawing Reading Geography English Reading Reading 10 
2.30—, 2.45 Recess—All Grades 15 
2.45— 2.55 Reading Seatwork Seatwork Reading Reading Hygiene Hist. or Read. Civics 10 
2.55— 3.05 Reading Seatwork Seatwork Reading Reading Reading Hist. or Read. Civics 10 
3.05— 3.15 Seatwork Spelling Spelling Library Hygiene Hygiene Hist. or Read. _— Civics 10 
3.15— 3.25 Seatwork Read., Spell. Spelling Library Booklets Reading Geography Civics 10 
3.25— 3.32 Read., Spell. Spelling Spelling Spelling Maps, etc. Reading Geography Civics 7 
3.32— 3.39 Seatwork Reading Spelling Spelling Spelling Reading Geography English 7 
3.39— 3.43 Seatwork Reading Spelling Spelling Spelling Spelling Spelling English + 
3.43— 3.47 Seatwork Reading Col., etc. Spelling Spelling Spelling Spelling Spelling 4 
3.47— 3.51 Writing Rest Col., etc. Handwork _Proj., etc. Spelling Spelling Spelling + 
3.51— 3.55 Writing Writing Booklets Handwork _Proj., etc. Reading Spelling Spelling + 
3.55— 4.00 Rest Writing Library Booklets Proj. or Lib. Reading English Spelling 5 
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Recitation and Study Programs for a Two-Teacher School 
(Grades 1 through 4) 





Recitation Program 


Study Program . 












































Time Grade Subject or Activity Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Min. 
9.00— 9.10 All Opening Exercises 10 
9.10— 9.15 All Preparation for work 5 
9.15— 9.25 1 Reading (Phonics) Recite Reading Reading Spelling 10 
9.25— 9.40 2 Reading (Rev. or Supplementary ) Seatwork Recite Reading Reading 15 
9.40— 9.55 3 Reading (Rev. or Supplementary ) Seatwork Reading Recite Reading 15 
9.55-10.10 + Reading Writ. or Rest Reading Reading Recite 15 

10.10-10.30 All Supervised Work Reading Numbers Arithmetic Reading 20 
10.30-10.45 All Recess 15 
10.45—11.00 1 Number Work Recite Clay Modeling Arithmetic Lariguage 15 
11.00-11.15 2 Number Work Numbers Recite Arith. Booklets | Arithmetic 15 
11.15-11.30 3 Number Work Numbers Numbers Recite Arithmetic 15 
11,30-11.45 4 Arithmetic Rest Numbers Arithmetic Recite 15 
11.45—12.00 All Penmanship or Rest Period 15 
12.00— 1.00 All Noon Recess 
1.00— 1.15 All Music 15 
1.15— 1.25 1 Reading (Basal Text) Recite Handwork Reading Arithmetic 10 
1.25— 1.35 2 Reading (Basal Text) _ Reading Recite Reading Posters, etc. 10 
1.35— 1.45 3 Reading (Basal Text) Clay Modeling | Reading Recite Geography 10 
1.45— 2.00 4 Geography Clay Modeling | Seatwork Language Recite 15 
2.00— 2.10 3 Language Seatwork Seatwork Recite Geography 10 
2.10— 2.30 All Health Talks, Projects, etc. 20 
2.30— 2.45 All Recess 15 
2.45— 2.55 1 Reading and Oral Language Recite Reading Language Language 10 
2.55— 3.05 2 Reading and Oral Language Reading Recite Language Language 10 
3.05— 3.15 4 Language Word Building | Cutting, Pasting | Handwork Recite 10 
3.15— 3.25 2 Spell. (Words used in sentences) Rest Recite Spelling Language 10 
3.25— 3.35 3 Spell. (Words used in sentences) Cutting, etc. Seatwork Recite Spelling 10 
3.35— 3.45 4 Spell. (Written sentences) Reading Seatwork Spelling Recite 10 
3.45— 4.00 All Art 15 
(Grades 5 through 8) 
Recitation Program Study Program 

Time Grade Subject or Activity Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 Grade 8 Min. 
9.00— 9.10 All Opening Exercises 10 
9.10— 9.25 8 Civics or Agriculture Arithmetic Language Hyg. or Agr. Recite 15 
9.25— 9.40 7 Hygiene or Agriculture Arithmetic Arithmetic Recite Arithmetic 15 
9.40— 9.55 5 Arithmetic Recite Arithmetic Hyg. or Agr. Arithmetic 15 
9.55-10.10 6 Arithmetic Arithmetic Recite Arithmetic Arithmetic 15 

10,10—10.25 8 Arithmetic Language Arithmetic Spelling Recite 15 
10.25—10.30 All Supervised Study Language Arithmetic Arithmetic English 5 
10.30—10.45 All Recess 15 
10.45—11.00 7 Arithmetic Language Language Recite English 15 
11.00-11.15 All Supervised Study Geography Geography History Civ. or Agr. | 15 
11.15-11.25 6 Language Geography Recite Arithmetic English 10 
11.25-11.35 5 Language Recite Language Arithmetic English 10 
11.35-11.50 8 English Project History English Recite 15 
11.50-12.00 All Penmanship 10 
12.00— 1.00 All Noon Recess 
1.00— 1.05 All Opening Exercises 5 
1.05— 1.20 7 English Geography History Recite History 15 
1.20— 1.30 6 History Reading Recite English History 10 
1.30— 1.45 5 Geography Recite Geography Reading History 15 
1.45— 2.00 8 History Reading Geography Reading Recite 15 
2.00— 2.10 6 Geography Reading Recite Geography Reading 10 
2.10— 2.20 7 Reading Reading Reading Recite Reading 10 
2.20— 2.30 5 Reading Recite Reading Geography Reading 10 
2.30— 2.45 All Recess 15 
2.45— 2.55 6 Reading Hygiene Recite Geography Reading 10 
2.55— 3.05 8 Reading Hygiene Hygiene History Recite 10 
3.05— 3.15 5-6 Hygiene Recite Recite History Spelling 10 
3.15— 3.25 7 Geography Spelling History Recite Civ. or Agr. 10 
3.25— 3.35 All Music 10 
3.35— 3.40 7-8 Spelling Booklets Spelling Recite Recite 5 
3.40— 3.45 6 Spelling Booklets Recite Hyg. or Agr. | Library 5 
3.45— 3.50 5 Spelling Recite Spelling History Civ. or Agr. 5 
3.50— 4.00 7 History Booklets Spelling Recite Library 10 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—“MORNING SUNSHINE” 


©. A. GEEMANN, LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 2g 
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“MorRNING SUNSHINE —Orro HEINRICH ENGEL 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ALL trees with tiny leaves, 
the white sails of a boat, sun- 
shine on grass and water, 

children walking along the shore, and, 
far away in the meadows, a windmill 
shining white in the sun—these are 
what the artist saw one morning. He 
put up his easel, took out his canvas 
and paints and brushes, and painted 
the picture that we see on the cover. 

It is likely that the picture was 
painted somewhere in Holland or Ger- 
many. Perhaps it reminds you of a 
grassy meadow near a river where you 
like to play, or perhaps you have gone 
sailing in a boat like one of these. 
Have you ever made a picture of such 
an adventure? 

This picture shows us a number of 
There are boats 
and people and a bird that is flying. 
There is sunshine in the sky. We do 
not see the sun, but we see the soft 
sky color and the sunlight on the tree 
trunks, and they tell us about the sun. 
Then we see the sun shining on the 


interesting things. 


QUESTIONS 


When you look at this picture, 
what kind of feelings do you have? 
What do you think the artist wanted 
to say in his picture? Why didn’t he 
show the children running or playing? 

What part of the picture is light? 
What part is dark? Why is the water 
near the shore lighter than that far- 
ther away? How can we tell where 
the sunshine is? 

Have you ever noticed the sun- 
beams playing hide and seek with 
shadows or covering everything with 
light? Have you ever made a picture 
about them? 


THE PICTURE 


water and on the yellow fields. 
“Morning Sunshine”’ is a good name 
for this picture. When the sun has 
climbed higher in the sky there will 
be brighter fields and darker shadows, 
and the sails of the boat will be a very 
bright white. 

It is not hard to understand this 
picture. The artist made two tall 
trees the largest things in the picture, 
because they were nearest to him. 
They are a frame for the water and 
the distant meadows. We know the 
larger boat is moving easily along, 
because of the light breeze that fills 
the sails. The children are walking 
rather slowly. The trees seem to hold 
the group together. They are tall 
and slender, with small branches and 
leaves. See how many times the art- 
ist has echoed the lines of the trees 
and branches. There are colors that 
echo, too. 

This picture gives us many things 
to think about. There is the way the 
artist arranged all the things he saw. 


THE ARTIST 


LTHOUGH we find no biographical ma- 
terial about Otto Heinrich Engel, other 
than the fact that he was born in 1866 and 
resides in Berlin, we can discover something 
of the man by his manner of painting and his 
choice of subjects. The following are the 
titles of a group of pictures by Engel which 
have been reproduced and found to be of 
popular interest: “Summer Evening,” “High 
Tide Raised by a Storm,” “Children in a Vil- 
lage Street,” “A September Morning,” “The 
Living Room,” “Children’s Party,” “Avenue 
of Poplars,” and “Autumn Sunshine.” 

All these paintings reflect an interest in 
nature and the joys of simple home life. 
There is a serenity of spirit expressed through 
the artist’s simple line pattern, his pleasing re- 
lationship of tones, and his happy use of sun- 
light and shadow. 

(Continued on page 64) 


He wanted his picture to tell a happy 
story. There are the colors—bits of 
light, bright color, with a great deal 
of warm blue and yellow and tan. 
There are some shadow colors, too. 
The artist made one stroke of his 
brush tell a great deal, just as you do 
when you paint a picture. 

Looking at pictures is delightful. 
We all enjoy picture books. We like 
to make up stories for the pictures or 
have people tell us stories about them. 
Often we do not need a story. We 
just enjoy the beautiful colors, the 
design, and the way the artist has 
used his paints. 

An artist paints pictures because 
there is something that he wants to 
say very, very much, and he decides 
that he can say it in colors and lines 
better than in words. An artist is 
happy when he is working at his pic- 
tures, just as you are happy, at home 
or at school, when you are making 
interesting pictures with beautiful 
colors in them. 


ACTIVITIES 


This picture is filled with ideas for 
things todo. Here are some. 

Paint a picture of these children 
playing in the woods. 

Paint a large picture of a sailboat. 

Make a boat. It can be of wood, 
with a sail of cloth. It can be of cork. 
Cork boats sail very well on the 
water. 

On the sand table or in a corner of 
the room make a small village with 
a river running through it. Have 
some boats on the river. 

Learn a poem about a sunny morn- 
ing, or a song about boats. 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





FTER the children 

have studied “Home 

Life in the City” 

and “Home Life on 

the Farm,” they are ready to 

learn more about their own 

community. This can _ be 

done by developing the two 

units: “Community Agen- 

cies Which Heip the Home,” 

and “Public Agencies Which 

Help the Home.” The first 
is discussed here. 

The daily program de- 
scribed in my article, “A Pri- 
mary Program,” published in 
the October 1932 issue of the 
INstTRUcTOR, was followed 
for this unit. 

The unit was developed 
mainly in the time given to 
construction activities. Of 
course letters were written, 
diaries were kept, and so on, 
in the time devoted to lan- 
guage activities. Reading ac- 
tivities having to do with the 
content of the unit were carried on in the 
morning period. The children composed 
stories for their experience reading charts, 
and the teacher increased their vocabulary 
by means of supplementary charts which 
she composed. 

In the afternoon the children had con- 
siderable practice in language expression, 
since every child copied in his notebook 
the story which his committee composed. 

Spelling notebooks were kept in which 
the children wrote every word which had 
been misspelled in their written expression. 
Each child also kept a reading dictionary 
in which he entered all words which were 
not in his sight vocabulary. 

Health, literature, and music activities 
were not necessarily related to the unit 
content. Sometimes they were. More often 
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A SoctAt-Stupies UNIT 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director OF TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
ApaMs STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


they were not. All other activities were 
developed in connection with the work on 
the unit. 

I. General objectives. , 

A. Information and understanding. 
1. To give children a vivid under- 
standing of social relationships and 
of the interdependence of people in 
a community. 

2. To develop a feeling of the de- 
pendence of man and of the neces- 
sity for co-operation. For example: 
The dairyman and our breakfast 
table at home. 

3. To extend the child’s experience 
in his community. 

4. To acquaint the child with the 
fundamental facts about the com- 
munity, which will lead ultimately 


to a clear understanding 
of contemporary social 
life. For example: 
a) To show how the 
city provides for the 
health and safety of 
its people. 
b) To acquaint the 
children with local 
industries and activ- 
ities. 
c) To help the chil- 
dren see how the 
needs of the family 
are supplied and how 
community helpers 
contribute to the wel- 
fare of the people. 
d) To show how the 
food, shelter, and 
clothing are provided 
for the community. 
B. Attitudes and ideals. 
1. To arouse keen in- 
terest in the activities 
and the relatioriships of 
common life. 
2. To promote the development of 
right habits of conduct, civic and so- 
cial, toward the activities and people 
in the community. 
II. Specific objectives. 
A. Information and understanding. 
1. To have a sympathetic insight into 
the lives of the workers of the differ- 
ent stores. 
2. To have a knowledge and appreci- 
ation of stores as an aid in the home. 
3. To be able to make purchases at 
the stores. 
4. To know where the stores get their 
supplies. 
5. To know how foods are kept. 
B. Attitudes and ideals. 
1. To have respect for fellow work- 
ers and their work. 
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= 2. To develop unselfishness through c) Make scrapbooks, or print a A. Information and understanding i 
the sharing of tools and materials. story with a printing set. may be checked by objective tests such ! 
3. To develop the ability to work in VI. Culminating activities. as the following: 
a group. A. Have a clearance sale. 1. Toys are for children: ; 
4. To develop a willingness to accept B. Entertain parents and friends. a) To break. 
_ responsibility. C. Have a contest for the most attrac- b) To throw away. | 


C. Habits and skills. 
1. To develop neatness and order in 
the care of self and materials. 
2. To develop habits of thought, 


tive display. 
VII. Checking results. It is very essential 
that the teacher check to see whether the 
children reach the objectives set up. 


c) To play with and enjoy. 
2. The clothing stores get their mer- 
chandise from: 
(Continued on page 70) 


study, and action that are considered 





























most desirable for pupils of this grade 
level. 
3. To show growth in the ability to Grocery Store Chart 
solve a problem. ao 

‘ Objectives 
4. To develop the appropriate phys- ;, 
ical, mental, and social habits. Activities Materials Information Habits — 
5. To improve ability in reading and Us — . = Ideals 
language skills as outlined in the 8 

8 handbook. oe 

al III. Suggested approaches. 1. Making Wrapping paper | To gain a bet- To gain skill (These do 
A. A di . h = roof. Calcimine ter understand- | in the use of not apply 

- : a oe Wee oe Thumb tacks ing of the calcimine, to any one 
and clothing for the members of the different kinds and the meas- activity. 

, home are obtained. of roofs and uring of wrap- | They should 

| B. A discussion as to what stores are why they must | ping paper. be kept in 
necessary to build and maintain our slope. mind all 

e homes. the time.) 

! lati th 

” C. Stories ond pone suieting t te 2. Making Tools To arrange To gain skill To gain aq 
— shelves and Nails shelves so in the proper ees ons oe 
D. Excursions. eonuaees. Luasher they fit the use of tools, e re workers 

‘ E. Films and pictures. Boxes apportioned and the saving and tei 

“ IV. Committee groups. (One group of space to the of materials. work, 

‘ stores to be developed at a time.) best advantage. hictietits 

' A. Grocery, clothing, furniture, lum- in doing 

. ber yard, toy, book. their work 

- ; . 7 3. Modeling Clay To gain a better | To gain skills il. 
= — — meat market, ho oe 2 ain 1 edeaead we 

2 Cay, SEOUERIS — vegetables. Shellac of the shape, materials; in —_— - 

; C. Five- and ten-cent, electric light, . Brushes color, and pro- | the forming of je? ators _ 

hardware and plumbing, shoe repair. Alcohol portions of the habit of tude through 

D. Drug store, flower store, telephone, fruits and proper care of the sharing 
bank, jewelry. vegetables. Se of tools and 
E. Theater, music, doctor’s office, den- bes 9 y pao age one 
tist’s office. enctner. 

V. The committees at work, Tenlete 
A. Gathering information. (The work 4. Making Empty cans To gain anun- | To gain skills ability to re- 
of the grocery store committee is de- labels for cans Boxes derstanding of | in lettering spond to the 
scribed here as a sample. Space does not and boxes. Bottles advertising as and designing. | suggestions 
permit a discussion of the work of the —_ on of others. 
other committees. ) — Tededees 

1. Grocery store. ° willingness 
a) Visit a store. . ° ° P to accept re- 
5. Making Orange boxes To gain the To gain skill aan 
(1) Ask where they get grocer- delivery truck, | Lumber knowledge of in measuring, sponsibility. 
ies, fruits, and vegetables. handcart, how to make proportioning, 
(2) Find out how foods are cash drawer, a simple de- and the use of 
kept fresh. and scales. livery truck, ; paint. 
b) Read stories about stores. Penn 
c) Look at moving pictures and ps 
: partments, 
film slides. union. 
B. Presenting information. (Other 
committees will use similar ways of pre- 
senting information.) 6. Taking Telephone blanks} To gain a bet- To gain skill 
1. Grocery store. grocery orders. | Order blanks ter understand- | inthecorrect . 
a) Build a grocery store. ing of how to use of English. 
b) Give reports on visits and read- order groceries. 
ings. 
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THE ORANGE AND THE TOMATO 


By GRACE IRENE BENNETT 


SPECIALIST IN PARENT EDUCATION, EL1zaABETH McCormick MEMoriAL FuND, CuHicaco, ILLINOIS 


LARGE orange and a red to- 

mato lay side by side in a 

green bowl. The bowl stood 
on a little table in a playroom. The 
playroom was bright and sunshiny. 

The orange and the tomato looked 
about the room; then they looked at 
each other. 
friendly. 

Finally the orange said, “I am better 
than you are.” 

“Oh, no,” said the tomato, “I am 
better than you are.” 

“IT am more beautiful,” said the 
orange. “Children love my color. It 
is like sunshine.” 

“But all children like red,” said the 
tomato. “I am sure that children like 
me better.” 

“I grew on a beautiful tree, "way 
out in California, where it is always 
sunny,” said the orange. 

“That is nothing,” said the tomato. 
“I grew on a low branching bush in a 
garden in Michigan.” 

“Doctors and nurses feed my juice 
to babies. It makes their bones hard 
and makes them grow,” the orange 
said, 

“Doctors and nurses feed my juice 
to babies, too, because it makes their 
bones hard and makes them grow,” 
said the tomato. 

The orange looked surprised but 
answered, “When the children come 
you will see. They will all want me.” 


They did not seem very 


“Sh! Here they come,” said the 
tomato. “They will all want me, I 
know.” 

“Pit pat, pit pat.” There was some- 


one coming down the hall. 

The orange and the tomato settled 
down as quietly as if they had never 
spoken, and Betty and Ann skipped in- 
to the playroom. With their building 
blocks they built a house. 


The orange and the tomato waited. 

“Sh! Here come the boys,” said the 
orange. 

Then Charles and Paul raced into 
the playroom. They played with their 
sisters. 

The orange and the tomato waited. 

At last Betty said, ““Let’s ask Mother 
for something to eat.” 

‘There are an orange and a tomato 
on the table,” said Charles. 

All the children ran over to see. 

“Let’s take the orange,” said the 
girls. 

“Let’s take the tomato,” said the 
boys. 

“The orange is better,” said the 
girls. 

“No, the tomato is better,”’ said the 
boys. ' 

“But orange is a prettier color,” 
said Betty. 

“We like red better,” said Paul. 

Then Betty said, “Mrs. Jones gives 
orange juice to her tiny baby to make 
his bones hard.” 

“Our teacher gives us tomato juice 
in school,” said Paul, “to make our 
bones hard.” 

As they quarreled, the orange and 
the tomato just listened. 

“Children, children, what is the 
matter?” asked their mother, as she 
came into the playroom. 

“We were quarreling over which 
was better, the orange or the tomato,” 
said Ann. 

Their mother laughed. 


“Silly children,” she said. “They 


are both good. They both make you 











grow. They both make your bones 
hard. Sit down and I will divide them 
for you.” 

So Betty, Ann, Charles, and Paul sat 
down and ate the orange and the 
tomato. 


QUESTIONS 


Wouldn’t you like to go to the li- 
brary and look up some of the answers 
to the following questions? 

1. In what part of the world were 
tomatoes first found? 

2. Is the tomato a fruit or a vege- 
table? Why? 

3. In what part of the United States 
can tomatoes be raised? 

4. What states do most of our 
oranges come from? 


THINGS TO Do 


1. Canned tomato juice can be used 
to make a very good tomato juice 
cocktail, which you can serve for 
lunch, for dinner, or even for a tea 
party. The following recipe will 
make enough to serve six people. 

1 small (No. 1) can tomato juice 

Juice of Y% lemon (about 2 table- 

spoons ) 

YY teaspoon salt 

Mix the lemon juice with the toma- 
to juice and add the salt. Chill, and 
stir well before serving. 

2. The pulp of the orange has some 
of the very best food in it. When you 
extract orange juice, remove the seeds 
but do not strain it, because the pulp 
contains iron, which helps to keep us 
well. 

3. If you soak orange seeds in water 
for a day or two, then plant them in a 
flowerpot in very rich soil, they will 
grow into pretty, glossy little green 
plants, which can be used for a table 
decoration. 
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CREATIVE DESIGNS 


By OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL 


DirEcTor OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, HAMMOND, INDIANA 



































HE aim of creative design is to provide a 
simple, graphic way for the child to express 
his ideas and emotions. This inspires him 
with confidence in solving his own prob- 
r lems. Directions for drawing design pictures should © 
J be simple, as: Draw large; use bright colors; press 
hard on the chalk or crayon. 

Painting with a large brush and easel paints or 
show-card colors helps the child overcome the tend- 
ency to make his designs too small. It also provides 
an easy way to teach color possibilities, such as plac- 
ng dark colors on light backgrounds and vice versa, 
and warm and cool colors in opposition to the color 
of the paper chosen. Restricted color and less broken 
patterns, both of which lead to more force and ab- 

straction in design, are outgrowths of the use of 
show-card color. 
Some results from our observation of the use of 
the design method of representation follow. 
The child is more alert, because he feels he has a 
chance to create. 

He less frequently says, “I can’t draw,” “I don’t 
know how.” 

There is clearer and more forceful expression of 
ideas and individuality. This is evident in choice of 
color, arrangement, and rhythm and balance. 

Greater joy is taken in the execution of the prob- 
lem. ‘The child often sings while at work. 
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Lights of Safety 
By May Landers Adams 


The costumes and the number of chil. 
dren taking part are optional. Songs are 
sung by all. If the songs and games are 
learned first, one rehearsal is enough. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FRIENDS OF SAFETY—Four boys and 
four girls dressed in green. 

FOES OF SAFETY—Four boys and four 
girls dressed in red. The names, Careless- 
ness, Haste, Ignorance, and Indifference, 
cut from white material, are sewed to the 
backs of the blouses. 

POLICEMAN—Conventional costume. 

RED LIGHTS—Four children carrying 
flashlights covered with red cheesecloth. 

AMBER LIGHTS—Four children carrying 
flashlights covered with yellow cheese- 
cloth. 

GREEN LIGHTs—Four children carrying 
flashlights covered with green cheesecloth. 


THE PLay 


(Friends of Safety enter right, go to 
front of stage and sing to the tune of 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’) 

We are the Friends of Safety and we’re 

asking you to-day 

To follow safety practice and to live the 

safest way; 

Our slogan is for safety in our work 

and in our play, 


For safety is our song. 

Safety, safety on the highway, 

Safety, safety will be my way, 

Safety First on every byway, 

For safety is our song. 

(While they sing the last line, the Foes 
of Safety creep in, four from the right, 
four from the left, and disperse the Friends 
as soon as they finish singing. Friends 
rally and both groups, forming two lines 
across sides of stage facing each other, play 
“Friends and Foes of Safety.” Tune: 
“We Are the Roman Soldiers,” English 
folk dance; directions and music in most 
physical training manuals; Victor Record 
No. 21617-B.) 

FRIENDS OF SAFETY— 

We always practice Safety First 

For we are Friends of Safety. (Repeat.) 
FOES OF SAFETY— 

We never practice Safety First, 

For we are Foes of Safety. (Repeat.) 
FRIENDS OF SAFETY— 

We look and listen when we cross, 

For we are Friends of Safety. (Repeat.) 
FOES OF SAFETY— 

We never listen when we cross, 

For we are Foes of Safety. (Repeat.) 
FRIENDS OF SAFETY— 

We cross at corners every day, 

For we are Friends of Safety. (Repeat.) 
FOES OF SAFETY— 

We always jay-walk on our way, 

For we are Foes of Safety. (Repeat.) 

(Continued on page 68) 


STOP! CHANGE! GO! 


JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


Worps AND Music BY 





Red! Yel-low! Green! 


Stop! Change! Go! 


Red! Yel-low! Green! 





Stop! Change! Go! 


Green says 


“Yes” and Red says “No.” 





wait 


Yel - low says “Ev - 'ry - bod - y 


row.” Red! Yel-low! Green! 





Red! 


Stop! Change! Go! 


Yel - low! 


Green! Stop! Change! Go! 
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Goldfish 
By Frances Arnold Greenwood Rap 
In a shady garden pool Hea 
Little goldfish dart and play; Hee 
In and out they go all day; If r 
Did they learn to swim like that = 
In a school? . 
Every goldfish has a tail; 
Where the stones are cool and brown 
In and out and up and down 
It moves it through the water Raj 
Like a sail. Car 
Bui 
if t 
Who Knows? Oh 
By Frances Gorman Risser We 


Clocks know two words: “Tick, tock!” 
My watch knows one word: “Tick!” 
I wish my little watch would learn 
The big clocks’ clever trick; 


But watches look like baby clocks, 
And if my small watch grows, 

It may add “Tock!” on to its “Tick!” E 
Perhaps it will! Who knows? 


When Fairies Play 
By Pearl Halloway 


Sometimes when I have gone to bed 
I look out in the night 

And see the fairies playing games— 
It’s such a pretty sight! 


The moonlight makes a path for them, 
The stars are in their hair, 

They sing and dance and flit about, 
There’s music everywhere. 


And then they motion me to come, 
And I’m so glad to go. 

I’ve wondered what the leaders said 
In voices soft and low. 


But just before I reach the place, 
My mother says, “Why, Bess, 

You have been laughing in your sleep; 
Come, dear, it’s time to dress.” 


The Wheel 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


How very strangely we should feel 

If someone had not made a wheel! 

No wagon would have crossed the plain, 
No puffing engine, no speeding train. 

No cart or carriage would there be, 

Or roller skates for you and me, 

No bicycle or automobile, 

If someone had not made a wheel! 
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WorDs AND Music spy HARRIET LOVEJOY 


The Cobbler 


Rap-tap-tap and tip-tap-too. 

Hear the busy cobbler mending a shoe! 

Heels and soles for me and you. 

If there were no cobblers, 

Oh! what would we do! 

We would have to run about without a 
shoe! 


The Carpenter 


Rap-tap-tap and tip-tap-tay. 

Carpenters are busy over the way 

Building homes for me and you. 

if there were no builders, 

Oh! what would we do! 

We would have to live in tents and dugouts, 
too. 


The Policeman 


Honk, honk, sounds a motor car. 

“Halt!” says the policeman, “stay where you 
are.” 

Soon he waves for me and you. 

If we had no policemen, 

Oh! what-would we do! 


Crossings might be dangerous for me and you. 


The Milkman 


Trot, trot, trot upon the street. 

Listen to the horses’ iron-shod feet 

Bringing milk for me and you! 

If there were no milkmen, 

Oh! what would we do! 

Farms are sometimes far from town and city, 
too. 


The Fireman 


Clang, clang, down the street they come. 

Listen to the engines on the run! 

Firemen with their helmets, too. 

If we had no firemen, 

Oh! what would we do! 

Stores and churches might burn down and 
houses, too. 


The Helpers 


Rap-tap-tap and tip-tap-tay. 

See the busy helpers working all day 
Doing things for me and you! 

Let us each be busy; 

Oh! what can we do! 

We can help each other and be kind and 


true, 





Afternoon Tea 
By Maude Wood Henry 


When Mother bakes 

She sometimes makes 

Some patty-cakes for me; 
Then sister Sue and dolly Lou 
And I have cambric tea. 


With water hot 

In our teapot 

We fill each tiny cup; 
We sugar it and add a bit 
Of cream before we sup. 


Our plates are small, 

But then we all 

Have dainty appetites; 

And sister Sue and dolly Lou 
And I take little bites, 


We are polite, 

Our manners quite 

As manners ought to be; 

“What lovely food,” says Sue, “how 
good 


Are cakes with cambric tea.” 


We laugh and chat 

And after that 

We clear the cups away; 
Then sister Sue and dolly Lou 
And I run off to play. 


The Longest Tail 


By Ernestine and Florence Horvath 


The scene is a forest. ‘The characters 
are Elephant, Zebra, Snail, Rabbit, Lion, 
Monkey, Dog, Cat, and Snake. The cos- 
tumes may be suggestive, as a striped 
sweater for Zebra, a cap with corners 
twisted into ears for Rabbit, and so on. 
A few trees may be drawn on the black- 
board to suggest a forest. The players 
may be seated in the front row and may 
leave their seats at their turns. 


THE Pray 


(Elephant is pacing heavily up and 
down in the forest. He stops and speaks.) 
ELEPHANT— 

I am an elephant great and tall. I am 
powerful. My tusks are of ivory. With 
my trunk I can tear down trees. In 
every way I am larger than any other 
creature in the forest. (Walks to one 
side. Enter Zebra.) 

ZEBRA— 

I am a zebra. I can run quickly. I 
look like a small striped horse. 
ELEPHANT— 

I am larger than you, Zebra! 
ZEBRA— 

Yes, Elephant. You are larger than any 
other creature on land. Only, Elephant, 
you haven’t the longest tail. 


ELEPHANT— 

The longest tail, 

The longest tail! 

Who, indeed, has the longest tail? 
ZEBRA— 

I do not know, but it isn’t you, Ele- 
phant. 

(Snail enters, moving very slowly.) 
SNAIL— 

I am a slow, small snail. 
OTHERS— 

Tell us, have you the longest tail? 
SNAIL— 

I am a slow snail. A snail hasn’t a tail. 
You can see that. 


(Rabbit enters, hopping.) 


RABBIT— 

Iam a rabbit. I hop as I go. 
OTHERS— 

Have you the longest tail? 
RABBIT— 


Oh, no! My tail isn’t long. It is a 
powder-puff tail. 
(Rabbit joins the others. Lion enters, 
roaring.) 
LION— 
I am the lion, large and strong. 
My tail, I think, is very long. 
OTHERS (sadly)— 
Oh, no, King Lion, ’tis long, it’s true, 
But not the longest. We wonder who 
Has the longest tail. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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ROLLER SKATING TO SCHOOL 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE children in our school had 
great fun making pictures of 
children roller skating to school. 
Pictures like the one on the op- 

posite page and those on this page helped 
the children. Perhaps they will help you. 

You will not want to copy the pictures. 
Our children did not copy them. ‘They 
learned from the pictures how to draw 
back views, front views, and side views. 
They looked more closely at other chil- 
dren as they skated to school. They no- 
ticed, for instance, that one foot is usually 
in the air and that that leg looks shorter. 
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In a back view, sometimes, the bottom of 
the foot is seen. By looking many times at 
these pictures and at their schoolmates 
skating to school, they finally learned to 
draw children roller skating. 

Some of them drew an accident that 
happened to one of the children—a boy 
who let his lunch box fall. The banana, 
cookies, and sandwiches were spilled on 
the sidewalk. Another child made a pic- 
ture of children standing as still as statues. 
Why? The fire engines were coming. The 
children were startled for the moment, and 
stopped skating. One girl drew a picture 
with seven girls in it. Each girl carried 
a bouquet of flowers for her teacher. She 
showed thirty-five different kinds of flow- 
ers. They were not flowers that really 
grow. She invented them out of her head. 
The colors were very gay. The picture 
was beautiful. 

Have you noticed that children often 
move from side to side as they skate? 
When you draw you can show this by 
making the bodies slant a little instead of 
making them straight up and down. Look 
at the pictures and see that the lines at the 
bottoms of sweaters curve. The lines at 
the tops of the socks curve too. Be sure 
to make these lines curve if you want the 
children to look as though they were bend- 
ing forward. If you are drawing a side 
view of children skating fast, have the 
knee of the leg in front almost directly in 


line with the chin, and the heel of the back 
foot raised a little from the ground. 


‘You can make your pictures in black 
and white. That is what I had to use. 
You could have all sorts of different de- 
signs on the sweaters. In one room there 
were twenty-five different sweater designs 
drawn on the children in the pictures. 

If you wish you can use gay colors. 
Sometimes it is fun to make a picture with 
a limited color scheme, that is, only a few 
colors. You could have red, yellow, blue, 
and black. This color scheme is often used 
to make gay pictures. No one would ever 
choose it for a sad picture because it is 

(Continued ox page 66) 
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PRIMARY ART CORRELATIONS 


By MARIE MITCHELL GREEN 


TEACHER, First Grape, ILes SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


T IS the plan in our school system for 
art to be taught in the primary 
grades by the regular teacher, but she 
may have assistance and suggestions 

from the art supervisor at any time she 
wishes. We find it desirable to have an 
art lesson every day, but the material and 
the time used may be as the occasion de- 
mands. 

A child seeks to express himself through 
pictures, and as different projects are tak- 
en up he likes to tell by means of drawings 
what he has seen on his various excursions. 
For a child to be able to express himself by 
means of drawings, he must first learn how 
to draw many different objects. This is 
taught to him as the situation is created. 

One of the first projects taken up in our 
school system last autumn was the home. 
The children and teacher made numerous 
excursions in the neighborhood, discussing 
the different kinds of houses that they saw. 
The children then wanted to draw a pic- 
ture of a certain street. To enable them 
to do this it was decided that they must 
learn ways to draw houses. Four different 
house forms were taught to the children, 
and they were shown how to change 
the appearance of the houses by putting 
the doors and windows in different posi- 
tions. 

A long strip of wrapping paper, about 
twenty-seven inches wide, was placed 
along the bottom of the blackboard. As 
each house form was mastered, the chil- 
dren drew houses on the paper, using col- 
ored chalk. 

During one discussion of the home the 
care of the yard was taken up. One child 
told about the care of the flower beds, and 
consequently several children began to 
find ways of making flower beds in their 
pictures. Another child spoke of the trees 
in the yard, and the children were taught 
how to draw several different kinds of 
trees. Trees were then drawn in the yards 
on the blackboard picture. Another child 
mentioned that fences were sometimes 
used to protect yards. The children were 
taught a simple way to draw a fence and 
were shown how to place the fence in 
front of or behind a house. Several of the 
children drew fences in the picture. 

In studying the interior of the house, 
the purpose, care, and furnishings of each 
room were discussed. The children each 
drew pictures showing the various rooms. 
These pictures were placed before the 


class and criticized by the children and 
teacher. 

After studying the home for a period of 
six weeks, it was found that all the homes 
drawn were dependent upon certain 
stores. This led to various excursions to a 
near-by business street. 

As the children wanted to draw this 
street, another strip of wrapping paper 
was fastened to the bottom of the black- 
board. The study of this street as a whole 
was first taken up, and the children drew 
the different stores. They drew them side 
by side with no intervening space between 
the buildings. On some of the stores the 
children printed the names. 

After the buildings were drawn, an- 
other excursion was made to the business 
street to discover what else besides stores 
was there. Many people were seen, and 
the children were taught how to draw the 
people by making “stick men” and dress- 
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ing them. The children drew many fig- 
ures in action in their street scene. Some 
were grown people, and some were chil- 
dren. The children also learned to draw 
street cars, trucks, and automobiles; and 
added them to their street scene. 

A school party led to a trip to the gro- 
cery store, and the study of the grocery 
was thus introduced. A third strip of 
wrapping paper was tacked up, and the 
children drew on it the inside of the store. 
They drew shelves with cans on them, 
counters, and, behind the counters, figures 
for clerks. They drew grown people and 
children as customers in front of the 
counters. Boxes of fruit and vegetables 
were drawn at the foot of the counter. 

To be able to draw pictures connected 
with each unit as it was studied made the 
unit seem very real to the children. They 
were more interested in acquiring the art 
of reproducing what they wished to tell 
when they saw a reason for learning to 
draw the various things. 

The same method, enlarged upon, is 
used in the second grade, but with more 
finished results. Poster paint is used in this 
grade instead of colored chalk, but always 
the large figure is insisted upon. 
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By EFFIE S. SHAVER 


PRIMARY SEATWORK IN READING 














Answer with complete sen- 
tences, using words below. 
What does a dog say? 
What does a dog 1ike 
to eat? 

What can a dog do? 

What else can a dog do? 
run 


bow-wow 


bones jump 





Fill blanks with right 


words from list below, 
live in houses. 


Some houses are built 


OF sesce 
Houses have many ..... 
They have -, too. 
wood windows 
doors people 





Answer with complete sen- 
tences, using words below. 
What can birds do? 

What do birds build? 
What do they put 
in their nests? 
What keeps birds warm? 
fly eggs 


feathers nests 








Fill blanks with right 


words from list below. 
Flowers need 

to help them grow. 

They need ...., too. 


Some flowers grow in ..... 


Frost the flowers. 
gardens kills 
sunshine water 








Answer with complete sen- 
tences, using words below. 
Here is a baby. 

Can babies talk? 
Can they cry? 
Do they like playthings? 
What makes them grow? 
no yes 


milk yes 



































Fill blanks with right 
words from list below. 

See the clock. 

It has . humbers. 
It has hands. 


The clock tells ..... 


BU. GGG. sivas 
twelve time 
tick-tock two 
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MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS—“MorNING SUNSHINE” 


©. A. SEEMANN, LEIPZIG, GERMANY OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 16 
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A CREATIVE ENVIRONMENT 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WitmincToN, DELAWARE 


T WAS a large primary classroom 
filled with children and it was that 
trying time of day just before the 
ringing of the first bell. Joe came 

in with a boat made from a box. He 
had done it at home, and he was very 
proud of his achievement. 

“See, Miss Patterson, what I made at 
home last night! I’m going to make a 
torpedo boat to-day.” 

Miss Patterson looked into Joe’s excited 
face. “Splendid,” she said. “How did 
you ever think of putting the sails on that 
way? We must show it to the class at 
conversation period. May I have it on 
my desk to-day?” 

“Yes,” Joe replied, “and you can have 
the torpedo boat when I make it.” 

Something was being made, something 
was being appreciated, and someone was 
feeling worth while. During conversa- 
tion period, Joe learned many things 
about boats, for the children criticized 
the boat, although they also admired its 
good features. Thus was added another 
point—class criticism, which, carefully 
directed by the teacher, is a great help 
toward individual development. 

There is a world full of Joes and, it is 
hoped, of Miss Pattersons and interested 
class groups, requisites for a creative en- 
vironment, which is most important if 
Joe is to become a normal, happy, pro- 
ductive individual. 

Everything that I am going to say in 
this article is of interest as much to par- 
ents as to teachers, for the co-operation 
of both is essential if a real creative envi- 
ronment is to be achieved. Such an en- 
vironment cannot be bought, and no 
pattern can be given for it. It is a per- 
sonal environment and should be for the 
majority rather than for a few. 

It must be sympathetic, protecting the 
sacredness of personality, the possibility 
of the individual; not fenced in by fears 
or the rigidness of man-made laws; one 
which stimulates thinking, feeling, explo- 
ration, and self-criticism; one which de- 
velops the desire to share, to co-operate, 
to be part of a group. 

For some people life has afforded oppor- 
tunities for self-development, but for a 
_much greater group it has meant that their 
powers have deteriorated through disuse. 
Thinking people have come to realize this, 
and a great effort is being made to bring 
about natural opportunities for creative 


living. That is why in the last ten or 
fifteen years stress has been laid upon let- 
ting children know the satisfaction that 
comes through purposeful activity. A 
child’s activities are quite different from 
those of an adult, but their natural unfold- 
ing is essential to his later growth. An 
over-formalized education may crush out 
what may be a child’s sole talent; whereas 
the developing of that one talent will lead 
to a richer education and a daily occupa- 
tion that is meaningful. 

With some children this natural, spon- 
taneous, creative impulse retires within it- 
self at the age of eight or nine years, hence 
it is of great importance that they dis- 
cover when very young the joy of achieve- 
ment. Unless the child knows by this age 
the satisfaction that comes with being able 
to carry out successfully the ideas that are 
in his mind, he is very likely to drop into 
the habit of following a grown-up pat- 
tern, of allowing someone else to fashion 
the sort of person he is going to be. Out- 
wardly he may be co-operative but in- 
wardly he will feel an antagonism with 
conditions, a sense of timidity, of inferior- 
ity. This is an almost destructive way of 
living, because it is wasteful of potential 
powers. 

The points which I have just emphasized 
have been considered by all teachers wher- 
ever the development of the individual has 
been of greater importance than subject 
matter. Many a one-room rural school 
has offered great opportunity for creative 
thinking and doing. In the stories about 
the lives of the artists, which have ap- 
peared in the INsTRUCTOR in connection 
with the picture study lesson, I have tried 
to show how the encouragement in child- 
hood of an interest in making things, in 
expressing ideas graphically, led to a devel- 
opment which made possible the fullness 
of later years. Of course, every child is 
not going to become an artist by profession 
just because of his creative expressions in 
childhood, but he should live a much fuller 
life because he has experienced the joy of 
thinking and of doing. It is upon this be- 
lief that Professor Cizek of Vienna has 
built his juvenile art class, which has been 
of such influence. 

How does any creative environment 
come into existence? Does it start with 
everything laid out, so that all the person 
has to do is to go to work? I believe that 
it starts simply, perhaps with a single idea. 
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The idea is very worth while, very real to 
the person to whom it belongs, and some- 
one, instead of saying, “Oh, you are wast- 
ing your time,” exclaims “Splendid! How 
did you think of that?” All of which is 
a challenge. 

In a creative environment there is an 
atmosphere which says, “You can do that 
as no one else can. We want to see it when 
it is finished.” There is guidance, which 
the child feels, though the work must be 
every bit his. Many a sympathetic, un- 
derstanding parent helps a child with his 
interest in painting, modeling, or compos- 
ing by just this encouragement; and when 
the parent can no longer help unaided, he 
makes it possible in other ways for the 
child to keep on growing. Biographies are 
filled with the stories of such parents. 

Along with encouragement, there must 
be materials with which to work. Noth- 
ing is more demoralizing to a poetic 
thought than an unsharpened pencil. 
Lack of colors and brushes will hold back 
an urge to paint, An imaginary piano will 
serve for the age of make-believe, but it 
is unsatisfactory when the child wants 
to hear real tones and know whether he is 
actually producing harmony. But just as 
the lack of material is a handicap, so is 
the overabundance. It is the mastering of 
what one has and the going from this to 
the next step that develops the creative 
spirit. To me that is the marvelous thing 
about purposeful activity. It has untold 
heights. It makes of every day time to be 
lived to the fullest, because hand and mind 
are working together with a happy heart. 

The creative environment should not be 
for the young child alone, but for every- 
one. A creative environment has no closed 


(Continued on page 66) 
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American Home Life 
By B. D. Bunn and Hilda McCurdy 


The A section of our first grade decided 
to study “Different Stages of American 
Home Life.” The work was motivated by 
showing pictures of the different types of 
homes, and by sand-table projects. 

The different types of American homes 
studied were: Indian, Eskimo, Pilgrim, co- 
lonial, and modern American. Each of 
the types was made the basis of study in 
language, reading, writing, and art. 

Language: Stories were made up by the 
children, based on the knowledge they had 
gained, and were told by them. Customs 
and characteristics of each phase of home 
life, and poems of home, were studied. 

Reading: Books and stories were used, 
explaining home life and customs of each 
type. Stories by the children were writ- 
ten on the blackboard for reading. 

Writing and art: Attractive booklets 
were made and illustrated with drawings 
of the various types of American homes. 
Simple sentences of explanation were 
written underneath each picture. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Mayne, Eva: A Queer Little Eskimo, “In- 
structor Literature Series,” No. 329 
(Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co.). 

Powers, Ella M.: Story of the Pilgrims, 
“Instructor Literature Series,” No. 21 
(Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Co.). 

Reiter, Harriet G.: Boyhood of Washing- 
ton, “Instructor Literature Series,” No. 
45 (Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co.). 








Find the Answers 


In what way can pupils best 
learn the need for interdependence 
of townspeople? (See p. 18) 

How may art lessons become an 
interesting outgrowth of a well- 
developed study unit? (See p. 26) 

Why should the creative instinct 
of a child under eight or nine 
years of age always be encouraged 
and developed? (See p. 29) 

In what way can recitations be 
conducted to improve a child’s 
mental and physical well-being 
and give variety? (Seé p. 31) 

Why should art lessons often in- 
clude work in design? (See p. 21) 
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THINGs TO Do 


Arithmetic Games 
By. Mildred Lamphere 


BASEBALL GAME 


Material— 

Flash cards with number combinations 
on them. 
Objectives— . 

Drill. Alertness in thinking. Several 
cards answered by each child. 
Method— 

Choose sides. Three children, each with 
a small pack of flash cards, are stationed 
at the front of the room, representing first, 
second, and third base, respectively. The 
teacher throws a ball by flashing a card for 
a child to answer. If he answers correctly, 
he runs to first base and answers a card 
from the pack held there. He does like- 
wise at second and third bases. If he an- 
swers all four cards correctly, he has made 
a home run, which gives one point to his 
side. If the child fails to answer correctly 
the card the teacher flashes, he is given two 
more chances. At the third failure, he is 
out. If he fails to answer a card at any 
of the three bases, he must wait while a 
card is flashed for the next player. If he 
is able to answer the new card before the 
new player does, he is allowed to go on, 
the new player waiting for another card. 
The side getting the most points wins 
the game. 


CHOoOosING GAME 


Material— 

Box. Flash cards. A set of number 
cards for each child, from one to ten. 
Objectives— 

Drill. Alertness. Every card answered 
by every child. 
Method— 

Choose sides. Place the flash cards in 
a box at the front of the room. A child 
draws the cards from the box one at a 
time, and flashes them before the class. The 
children select the answer to each card 
from the number cards, which are spread 
out on their desks. Each child stands with 
his selected card, keeping it covered till 
all are standing. When the teacher says, 
“Show cards,” all answers are held up. 
The teacher looks quickly down each row. 
Those holding wrong answers are told to 
sit down. Those seated on each side are 
counted, and score is kept on the black- 
board. The side having the smaller score 
at the end of the game wins. 
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FINDING AND PLAcING GAME 


Material— 

Bogus paper. Several sets of number 
cards from one to ten, for each child. 
Objectives— 

Drill. Alertness in listening and think- 
ing. 

Method— 

Mark off the sides of each sheet of pa- 
per by inches, and the ends in alternate 
two- and one-inch divisions. Rule sheet. 
Write number combinations on which drill 
is needed in the larger spaces, leaving the 
one-inch squares for answers. Each child 
is given a paper and several sets of number 
cards. 

The teacher calls one of the combina- 
tions on the papers. Each child finds the 
combination and places the answer below 
it. When all the combinations have been 
called, the teacher checks the answers. 


Playing Pictures 
By Lida Gibbs 





When children enter first grade, they 
are more interested in play than in any 
other activity. If play can be introduced 
into school work, they are eager to take 
part. 

In my first-grade group, “let’s play pic- 
tures” always sets the stage for a very 
interesting, highly delightful, and bene- 
ficial art appreciation lesson. To “play 
pictures,” the class selects a child to be 
the artist; he decides for himself which 
artist he will be, and what picture he will 
paint, taking one of our “Picture Friends,” 
paintings which we have learned during 
the year. He then chooses the children he 
needs for figures in the picture, and whis- 
pered directions follow. For instance, in 
posing “Fairy Tales,” by Shannon, one girl 
may be told, “Sarah, you be the mother. 
Here is your fairy-tale book. Sit here and 
pretend that you are reading.” (The ac- 


companying photograph shows three chil- 
dren posed to represent this picture.) 
When the “artist” has the picture arranged 
to his satisfaction, the class is allowed to 
name the painting and the artist. 
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RELIEVING MONOTONY IN PRIMARY RECITATIONS 


By ELIZABETH SHARP 


Director oF Puysicat EpucaTION, BROOKLAND-CaycEe ScHOOL, NEw BRrooKLaNb, SouTH CAROLINA 


RIMARY children live in almost 
a make-believe world. Play, 
therefore, is very essential in re- 
taining their interest and in 
making the lessons attractive. . Children 
cannot sit still for long periods. They 
find it necessary to do something. In- 
ward forces seem to impel their limbs and 
features to express their desires. They 
want to leap or run. This psychology of 
feeling creates growth. During these 
restless periods, if a motion activity or a 
dramatization is given the children, it 
will do them much good, and will help 
them to remember the correlated lesson. 

For little children, Mother Goose 
rhymes are excellent to include in the 
day’s routine. Impromptu lines from 
the children often result. 

Including the play spirit in the lessons 
helps make them informal and affords 
relaxation. From this, good physiolog- 
ical and psychological results are secured. 
The digestive, circulatory, and respiratory 
systems work much better, and the chil- 
dren are happier, for they are given a 
medium through which they may express 
themselves. 


DRAMATIZATION 


If the class knows some of the Mother 
Goose rhymes, the children could drama- 
tize a scene like the following. 


LittLe Bo-PEeEP 


LITTLE BO-PEEP (wandering around looking 
for her sheep)—1 wonder where my sheep have 
gone. They were here just a moment ago. 
(Enter Little Miss Muffet.) Oh, Miss Muffet, 
have you seen my sheep? 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET—No, Bo-Peep, I 
haven’t seen your sheep. But Little Boy Blue 
is in the cornfield. Maybe he has seen your 
sheep. 

(Exit Little Miss Muffet. 
goes to the cornfield.) 

LITTLE BO-PEEP—Oh, Little Boy Blue! He’s 
asleep! I'd better not wake him. (Still looks 
around for her sheep. She sees Mother Goose.) 
Oh, Mother Goose, have you seen my sheep? I 
don’t know where they are. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Don’t worry, Bo-Peep. 
You just go home, and I’m sure they will come. 

LITTLE BO-PEEP—Thank you, Mother 
Goose. I'll hurry home. (Starting home, she 
hears a noise, turns around, and finds her sheep 
following her.) Oh, my dear sheep, where 
have you been? Let’s hurry home. (All run 
home.) 


Little Bo-Peep 


Primary children like any play in which 
Little Bo-Peep is one of the characters. In 
the playlet given above, imagination has 
been used in including Little Miss Muffet, 
Little Boy Blue, and Mother Goose. Little 
Miss Muffet may have her curds and whey. 
She may offer some to Bo-Peep. Little 
Boy Blue may use the teacher’s desk as 
his corn stack. ‘The sheep could be the 
remaining children, who do not have 
character parts to take. 


DING DONG BELL! 


ART 

The children may make a paper cap 
for Mother Goose. 

After the dramatization, the children 
could attempt to draw the scenes. Per- 
haps they would like to draw the corn- 
field with Little Boy Blue asleep. Some 
might like to draw Mother Goose, and a 
great many will draw the sheep. 


GAMES 


Any number of attractive games may 
be made up to keep the children interested 
in arithmetic. Some suggestions are given 
below. 

I’ve a Friend— 

A child is chosen to be “It.” He stands 
before the class and says: “I’ve a friend. 
He says his multiplication table. My 
friend is ___.____. ” He then chooses sorne- 
one to say the multiplication table he 
names. “It” may have his friend add two 
numbers, subtract one number from an- 
other, divide one number by another, or 
solve a simple problem. 

Birds or Animals— 

The teacher states her problem, using 
birds; as, “Two bluebirds and four spar- 
rows are how many birds?” Six children, 
using their arms as wings, may fly to the 
front. If more than six go, they have 
added incorrectly. 

(Continued on page 66) 


Worps anv Music By ELIZABETH MITCHELL 


Ding, The cat 


dong, bell! 






her out? 


in the well. Who puther in? 


he a 


good boy To pull the kit-ty ouc? 


Long 














[ONE 


Mrs. Tabby Cat 


NE day Mrs. Tabby Cat de- 
cided that she must move her 
family to a basement across 

the street. As this is a true story, and 
not “make believe,” I cannot tell you 
why she wanted to move her babies 
toa new home. Perhaps it was warmer 
than the old one. Then, too, mother 
cats do not like to have little girls and 
boys, or even grown-ups, play with 
their kittens, and the basement across 
the street may have had few visitors. 

At any rate, move the kittens she 
did—four tiny, furry, blind, squeal- 
ing babies. She took one little black 
and white fellow in her mouth and car- 
ried him gently to the street corner. 
Then she set him down on the side- 
walk, and sat down beside him to wait. 

Presently a policeman held up his 
white-gioved hand, the lights changed 
from red to green, and the cars all came 
to a stop. When the last one had 
stopped, and not a minute before, 
Mrs. Tabby picked up her baby and 
raced across the street as fast as she 
could go. 

After she had placed the first kitten 
in its warm new home behind the fur- 
nace, she returned for the second one. 
Each time that she had to cross the 
street, she waited at the corner until 
the lights were green for her, and the 
cars had stopped. 

Not all cats are as careful as she, 
but all little girls and boys can be. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where did Mrs. Tabby Cat de- 
cide to move her family? 

2. Why may she have wanted to 
move? 

3. How many kittens did she have? 

4. What color was the first kitten 
that she carried across the street? 
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PRIMARY SAFETY STORIES 


By JANET HULL ZIMMERMANN 


5. How did she go across the street? 
6. Where did she put the kitten? 
7. Are all cats as careful as she? 


8. Can you be as careful as Mrs. 
Tabby was? 


A SUGGESTED PROJECT 


Build a “safety town” with toys 
contributed by the pupils from their 
own supply—houses, toy automobiles, 
horses and wagons, trucks, a railroad 
track, station, tunnel, street crossing, 
doll pedestrians, and soon. Construct 
traffic signals, and study and talk about 
them. 


The Toys Hold a Meeting 


HE rag doll, Polly Pigtail, 
peeped out from behind the 
chair where Betty had thrown 

her. The clock on the shelf was strik- 
ing twelve. “It’s midnight,” she whis- 
pered to the little red wagon. “It’s 
midnight,” he repeated to the roller 
skates in the hall. From all over the 
house the toys gathered in the play- 
room to talk over what had happened 
during the day. 

It had been a hard day for all of 
them. Polly had been left in the back 
yard in the rain, and her pretty dress 
was dirty and wrinkled. 

“What do you think happened to 
me?” cried the little red wagon. 
“Betty left me right at the top of the 
stairs. Big sister Jane stepped on me in 
the dark, and together we rolled all the 
way down.” 

“Just look at me,” wailed the lit- 
tle rocking-chair, whose rockers and 
back were broken off. “Betty tried to 
stand on me to reach something on a 
shelf. I fell over, and she bumped her 
head.” 

The red and white striped ball spoke 
up. “Betty and Julie were skating and 
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playing ball this afternoon. I rolled 
into the street, and without looking 
to right or left they skated after me. 
An automobile almost ran over all of 
us.” 

They all agreed that Betty was a 
careless little girl. “If she doesn’t take 
better care of her toys, she will get bad- 
ly hurt, just as she has already hurt big 
sister Jane,” they said. 

Just then a rooster crowed. The 
sky slowly brightened with the rising 
sun, and the toys hurried back to where 
Betty had left them the night before. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Who was Polly Pigtail? 

2. Where had Betty left her? 

3. What did Polly say to the little 
red wagon when the clock struck 
twelve? 

4. To whom did the little red wagon 
speak? 

5. Where did the toys meet? 

6. What had happened to Polly’s 
dress? 

7. Where did Betty leave the little 
red wagon? 

8. What happened to big sister 
Jane? 

9. How was 
broken? 

10. What happened to the red and 
white striped ball? 

11. Did Betty take good care of her 
toys? 

12. What did the toys do when the 
rooster crowed? 


the rocking-chair 


SUGGESTED PROJECTS 


1. Dramatize the above story about 
the toys. 

2. Make a list of the different toys 
that children play with indoors and 
out, and their right and wrong uses. 

3. Make a large box in which to 
keep the toys and blocks that are used 
in the schoolroom. 
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FROM A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ART EXHIBITION 


“WINGED Horse’~fohn Storrs 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A NOTABLE fact regarding the sculpture shown in the Art dren with fresh interest for their work in modeling. It was 
Exhibition is that a great majority of the pieces are small. done by a contemporary American sculptor, whose large figure, 
The force and simplicity of “Winged Horse,” which is cast in “Knowledge Combating Ignorance,” forms the central motif 
bronze and stands about fourteen inches high, will inspire chil- of the Main Court of the Hall of Science. 
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FROM A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ART EXHIBITION 


LENT FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


“THE INDUSTRIOUS MOTHER”. &B. S. Chardin 


—— painting of a French household scene of the eighteenth 
century, showing a mother and child examining a piece of 
needlework, will be interesting in connection with a unit on 
home life. At the mother’s right is her workbox and in front 


of her a reel on which yarn is wound. The costumes, the fur- 
nishings of the room, and the little girl’s dog offer material for 
classroom discussion. Call attention to the fact that the furni- 
ture is an important part of the composition. 
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FROM A CENTURY OF PROGRESS ART EXHIBITION 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“Two Lirrie Circus Girts’—cAuguste “Renoir 


Can upon returning to school, like to recount va- 
cation experiences. As a stimulus for such a discussion, 
the painting shown here will be effective. The artist has pic- 
tured two little girls, members of a circus troupe, evidently 


trained as jugglers. One child is holding a numiber of balls in 
her arms, while the other is looking toward the audience. The 
picture is interesting because of its contrast of dark and light 
tones and the position of the eye level. 
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THE Wortp’s FAIR AT CHICAGO 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OR months the children in our 

second grade had been watching 

the World’s Fair buildings grow 

and then burst forth in color. 
Every time they rode to the heart of the 
city on the train or in an automobile they 
could see these buildings. 

Then one day the great World’s Fair 
opened. Many children attended with 
their parents. On succeeding days, as 
more and more children went to the Fair, 
their enthusiasm grew. ‘Thus the stage 
was set for creative work. 

The children began to make drawings of 
the World’s Fair. They had had definite 
art teaching for only nine months, but 
these two points had been emphasized: 

1. A good picture fills the space. 


2. A good picture must have enough 
dark places to make it look rich in pattern. 

After making many drawings, the chil- 
dren wanted to write some poetry about 
the World’s Fair. Several children sug- 
gested beginning sentences. We wrote 
them in separate places on the blackboard. 
All the children tried to make a sentence 
to rhyme with any one of the beginning 
sentences. After we had composed two 
lines for one stanza, the children were in- 
terested in finishing it. They volunteered 
a third line. We made lists of words 
which rhymed with the last word in the 
third line. In twenty minutes a four-line 
stanza was finished. Other stanzas and 
other poems were written in the same way. 
The class freely criticized them. The chil- 


dren liked best the following poem, which 
told the most and sounded sensible. 


At the World’s Fair 


You can take your lunch and eat it 
there, 

And at the colored buildings stare; 

Gondolas glide softly by, 

And airplanes are in the sky. 


And as the big long bus that’s blue 

Runs round and round and round with 
you, 

People walk and talk and laugh; 

You haven’t seen not even half. 


You must come back another day, 
And then more money you will pay. 
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TESTS ON HEALTH Hapirts 


By SARAH McGIFFERT 


In CHarGE oF HEALTH EpucaTION, ELIzABETH McCorMick MEMORIAL FuND, CHiIcaco, ILLINOIS 











GENERAL HasBirts 


Cross out what is wrong for a 


child to do. 


1. Wear his heavy sweater in the 
schoolroom. 

2. Eat a good breakfast before 
going to school. 

3. Brush teeth at least twice a 
day. 

4. Drink coffee. 
Sleep with windows open. 
Sit and stand tall. 
Eat between meals. 
. Sleep only seven hours each 


oNAY 


night. 
9. Go to bed whenever he feels 

sleepy. 

10. Wash hands before meals and 
after going to the toilet. 

11. Eat only peas and corn. 

12. Play out of doors. 

13. Get weighed once a month to 
see how well he is growing. 

14. Go to a doctor only when he 
is sick. 

15. Have his teeth looked at by 
a dentist every six months. 

16. Go to school without eating 
breakfast. 

17. Drink milk. 

18. Sit and stand with round 
shoulders. 

19. Eat meals at regular times. 

20. Sleep eleven hours at night. 

21. Have a regular bedtime. 

22. Wash hands only in the morn- 
ing and at night. 

23. Eat all kinds of vegetables. 

24. Go to a dentist only when he 
has a toothache. 


SLEEP 


Place the word Yes or No after 
each sentence to tell whether it is 
true or false. 

1. Children should stay up as 
late as their parents. 

2. Six-year-old children need 
twelve hours of sleep. 

3. We should close our windows 
at night. 

4. Boys and girls grow when 
they sleep. 

§. Plenty of sleep makes us hun- 
gry for breakfast. 

6. We should play rough, noisy 
games at bedtime. 

7. Ten-year-old children need 
eleven hours of sleep. 








TEETH 


Complete each sentence with a 
group of words from the list. 

1. I should visit a dentist 
I should brush my teeth 
. I should own and use 
My first teeth are as 
. If my first teeth come out too 
soon 

6. Certain foods help 

7. Milk, vegetables, and fruits 
are the 


=“ 2 Ww DN 


my second teeth may be crooked. 

at least twice a day. 

to build strong teeth. 

important as my second ones. 

at least twice a year. 

very best foods to make good 
teeth. 

my own toothbrush. 





Key To TEsTs 


GENERAL HasirTs 


The following items should be 
crossed out: 
1. Wear his heavy sweater in the 
schoolroom. 
4. Drink coffee. 
7. Eat between meals. 
8. Sleep only seven hours each 
night. 
9. Go to bed whenever he feels 
sleepy. | 
11. Eat only peas and corn. 
14. Go toa doctor only when he is 
sick. 
16. Go to school without eating 
breakfast. 
18. Sit and stand with round 
shoulders. 
22. Wash hands only in the morn- 
ing and at night. 
24. Go to a dentist only when he 
has a toothache. 


SLEEP 


1. No 4. Yes 

2. Yes 5. Yes 

3. No 6. No 
7. Yes 


TEETH 


at least twice a year. 
at least twice a day. 
my own toothbrush. 
. important as my second ones. 
§. my second teeth may be 
crooked. 
6. to build strong teeth. 
7. very best foods to make good 
teeth. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


By RALPH AVERY 


Note: These blackboard decorations are solely for the teacher’s use. They are not intended 
to be presented to the pupils as art problems, 
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Come, 


feet When-ev-er itis time to go 


I. Objectives. 

A. Teacher’s objectives. 
1. To create a desire 
for knowledge of 
safety rules in the street. 
minds of the children. 
2. To make them 
aware of hazards on 
home and __ school 
playgrounds, and on 
the highway. 

3. To teach them 
that: “Those who live 
right and think right 
earn the right to live 
longest.” 

4. To teach cleanli- 
ness and health. 

5. To teach simple 
methods of first aid. 
6. To teach fire pre- 
vention. 

7. To give character 
training. 

8. To give vocational 
guidance. 

9. To teach safety as “service.” 
10. To make pupils “safety-minded,” 
for themselves and others. 

B. Pupils’ objectives. 

1. To follow safety rules on the play- 
ground. 

2. To follow safety rules in going to 
and from school. 

3. To follow safety rules for health. 
4. To know how to prevent acci- 
dents. 

5. To know what to do in case of ac- 
cidents. 

6. To know traffic rules in Dallas. 

7. To study fire prevention. 


WORDS BY E. H, TEWKSBURY 


Safety First 


join the Safe-ty First Bri-gade; Have ea - ger eyes and 





A - cross 


Be sure that itis freeandclear, And _ al - ways look both 


ways; Let “Safe - ty First” your mot - to be Through all the com - ing days. 





By BESS ANN MOTLEY 


TeacHer, Upper ELEMENTARY GraDeEs, BaAYLEs SCHOOL, DaLLas County, TEXAS 


8. To know how to save others. 
9. To be always safety-minded. 
II. Situation. 
A. An open discussion of our need for 
safety study. 
1. Our schoolground accidents. 
2. Our highway accidents. 
3. Hazards we meet daily. 
III. Activities by subject. 
A. Reading. 
1. Stories from supplementary books 
(see bibliography). 
AuTHor’s Note: This project was worked out in a 
two-teacher school of the Dallas County school system. 
under the leadership of H. L. Goerner, superintendent, 


and Miss Mary Leland Watkins and Miss Nancy 
Moseley, supervisors. 


MUSIC BY R. T. BJORKMAN 


A SAFETY PROJECT 


2. Reports on: 
a) E. L. Trudeau. 
b) Edward Jenner. 
c) Louis Pasteur. 
d) Walter Reed. 
e) Florence Night- 
ingale. 
f) Clara Barton. 
3. Newspaper  clip- 
pings. 
a) Accident tolls. 
b) Fire tolls. 
B. English. 
1. Subjects for oral 
and written composi- 
tion. 
a) Safety on the 
playground. 
(1) Talks on 
various topics. 
(2) Pictures to 
illustrate point. 
(3) Five rules to 
submit to play- 
ground commit- 
tee. 
(4) Rhyme or parody. 
(5) Written paragraphs. 
b) Courtesy in games. 
(1) Two-minute talks. 
c) Highway safety. 
(1) Two-minute talks. 
(2) Pictures to illustrate point. 
(3) Rules for highway conduct. 
(4) Accident clippings. 
(5) Written paragraphs. 
d) Home safety. 
(1) Two-minute talks on: 
(a) “Clean Homes for Safe- 
ty.” 
(Continued on page 67) 
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DECORATIVE PICTURES 


By OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL 


Director OF ArT, PuBLic SCHOOLs, HAMMOND, INDIANA 


HE drawings on this page, illus- 
trating Mother Goose rhymes, 
were made by sixth-grade chil- 
dren as a result of their interest 

in figure drawing. This had been aroused 
through their working on posters for the 
annual Indiana State Poster Contest, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion at Indiana University. 

This poster work was carried on in the 
fifth and sixth grades in our public schools 
for a period of six weeks. While that may 
seem a long time to hold children to one 
task, the work included such a large vari- 
ety of topics that interest did not lag. 
There was much to learn, including the 
interpretation of the subject for the post- 
ers; the drawing of large, boldly outlined 
figures engaged in various recreational 
pursuits; the effects produced by colors 
when thought of as warm and cool and 
forming dark and light patterns; the pos- 
sibilities of expression in a limited number 
of colors; the choosing of short, to-the- 
point slogans; the designing of well-shaped 
letters to fit definite spaces; and the actual 
laying out of the posters, combining into 
decorative, unified compositions the ideas 
that had been gathered. 

The children were so delighted with the 
figures they had done for their posters that 
they wanted to keep on drawing figures. 
The kindergarten furnished an inspiration 





for a new suggestion. These small chil- 
dren were always much interested in what 
the upper grades were doing, and on my 
weekly visits would beg me to show them 
some of the pictures and designs that the 
older girls and boys had done. They liked 
the interesting details and the smoothness 
of the upper-grade work. 
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Therefore, I suggested to the sixth- 
graders that we surprise the kindergarten 
children with some decorative pictures 
that might be used to brighten their room. 
The suggestion was received with enthusi- 
asm, and the children chose Mother Goose 
rhymes to illustrate. 

The posters had been painted with 
show-card colors, but since our time was 
limited we decided to use crayons. We 
could work faster with crayons, and pro- 
vide just as much color, that is, if we used 
them correctly. The children learned that 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Do You KNow THE UNITED STATES? 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, WATERLOO Rurat ScHoor, RipLey County, INDIANA 


In the following paragraphs, each state 
tells some identifying facts about itself. 
The name of one of the forty-eight states 
of the Union should be placed in each 
blank. See how many of the states you 
can identify. 

1. I border on the Gulf of Mexico. I 
am the leading cotton-growing state. For 
nine years I was the “Lone Star Repub- 
lic.” My name is 

2. I am situated just north of the 
Ohio River. I was admitted to the Union 
in 1816. The center of population of the 
United States is within my borders. My 
name is ______ 

3. Iam the ennailent state in the Union 
and the most densely populated. I am the 
home of Brown University. My name is 

& Vrank first among the states in the 
production of copper. In size, I rank 
fifth. My earliest settlements were made 
by the Spaniards. I have the largest 
Indian reservations in the country. My 
name is - 

5. I am known as the “Green Moun- 
tain” state. I am located in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. I am a 
leading state in the output of granite and 
marble. My name is ___... 

6. I was one of the thirteen original 
states. I am sometimes called the “Empire 
State of the South.” I rank twentieth in 
size among the states. My name is . ; 

7. I am divided by natural boundaries 
into two parts. Only one state has a long- 
er coast line than mine. I am the great 
automobile-manufacturing state. My 
name is . 

8. I am located in the northeastern part 
of the United States. The highest eleva- 
tions in this part of the country are within 
my borders. I am noted for the quarry- 
ing of granite. My name is - 

9. I am the leading state in 1 irrigation. 
I am located in the western part of the 
country. Each year many tourists visit 
my groves of giant redwood trees. My 
name fs _....____.. 

10. I often lead all states of the Union 
in the production of oil, and I rank first in 
broom corn. My state flower is the mis- 
tletoe. I was admitted to the Union in 
1907. My name is __..____. 

11. I am one of the North Central 
States. I have the largest iron mines in the 
world. ‘The Mississippi River rises within 
my borders. My name is _.___. 


12. I was the first state to extend the 
right of suffrage to women. Each year 
many people visit me because of the beau- 
tiful scenery and the famous National 
Park which is found in my northwestern 
part. My name is ______. 

13. Part of my boundary is formed by 
the Ohio River. I am a leading tobacco- 
growing state. I am also noted for the 
fine horses which I produce. My name is 

14. I border on the Atlantic Ocean. I 
am an important manufacturing state, 
ranking first in the production of cotton 
goods. I also rank first in the production 
of tobacco. My chief seaport is _— 
ton. My name is __..___. _. 

15. I rank forty-sixth i in size among the 
states. My capital is noted as the insur- 
ance center of the United States. I was 
one of the thirteen original states. I am 
crossed by a river which bears my name. 
i. 

16. I raise nearly all of the sugar cane 
grown in the United States. One of my 
cities is the largest in the Southern States. 
I was first settled by the French. My 
| 

17. I rank high among the states in the 
production of both wheat and corn. The 
Missouri River forms my eastern bound- 
ary. One of my cities ranks third in the 
meat-packing industry. My capital has 
the same name as one of our former pres- 
idents. My name is 





18. I am one of the Southern States. I 
have vast timber wealth, producing large 
quantities of hardwood. Mining is my 
leading industry. I am a mountainous 
state. I am sometimes called the “Panhan- 
dle” state. My name is 

19. I am the most northeasterly state of 
the Union. I am popularly called the 
“Pine Tree” state. Lumber is my princi- 
pal manufactured product. Portland is 
my chief port. My name is 

20. I was formed from the Northwest 
Territory. I hold second place in the pro- 
duction of automobiles. Lake Erie forms 
part of my northern boundary. My name 
ee 

21. I rank thirty-fourth in size among 
the states. I am bounded on the west by 
the Mississippi River and on the north by 
Kentucky and Virginia. Nashville is my 
capital. My name is ____. 

22. The Mississippi River forms my en- 
tire eastern boundary. Just across the 
river lies Illinois. I am one of the chief 
producers of lead and zinc, and I hold a 
high rank in manufacturing. I am 
crossed by a river which bears my name. 
BE cients 

23. I am one of the Western States. 
Coal is my most valuable mineral prod- 
uct. I lead in sugar-beet production. I 
am noted for my healthful climate. My 
most famous mountain is Pikes Peak. 
My name is ___ 

(Continued on page 62) 
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By ARTHUR F. COREY 
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SPATTERED FLOWERS 


District SUPERINTENDENT, BUENA Park ScHoot District, BUENA Park, CALIFORNIA 


HE difficulties which present 
themselves to the teacher who 
wishes a means of preserving 
wild-flower designs are satisfac- 

torily met by the spatter method. If 
properly handled, the method is clean, 
simple, and inexpensive. The only equip- 
ment required is a toothbrush, india ink, 
pressed flowers, paper, and a frame cov- 
ered with wire window screen, so con- 
structed that the screen is held about one 
and one quarter inches above the work. 


The flower specimen to be used is laid 
on a piece of paper of the desired back- 
ground color, and the screen is placed over 
it. The spatter is produced by rubbing 
the screen with the toothbrush, which has 
first been well saturated with india ink. 
A little experimentation will show the 
class the many varied effects possible with 
this method. 

Black water-color fills which are nearly 
empty may be soaked in water and the 
water used in place of the india ink, if de- 


sired. Colored effects may be produced 
by using colored ink or water colors. 

Although there seems to be little real 
artistic effort required in this technique, 
there is plenty of opportunity for the 
study of design in the arrangement of 
the specimens as they are pressed. Chil- 
dren with little artistic ability obtain 
beautiful results by this method. The 
mounting and subsequent use of the 
prints offer further opportunity for ar- 
tistic development. 
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September 
By Solveig Paulson 


September is a. lady 

In a russet gown; 

she marches through the country; 
She marches through the town; 
She stops at every schoolhouse 
And rings a magic bell; 

She dances on each doorstep 

And weaves a magic spell. 


She weaves a magic spell that goes 
Winging through the land 

And gathers children back to school 
In a joyous band. 


Words 
By Nelle Arnold 


Words are the oddest things 
Haven’t you found? 

Sometimes they don’t look a 
Bit like they sound. 

There are “to,” “too,” and “two.” 
Watch which you’re using! 

[f you’re not a good speller, it’s 
Very confusing. 


Sometimes one word can mean 
Different things; 

We draw with straight “rulers” 
Or else it means “kings.” 


When you recite, “bow,” 
But shoot with a “bow.” 
Words are the oddest things! 

Don’t you think so? 
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The Scattering of the Seeds 
By Annie Bryant 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


BURDOCK—Boy in rough clothes and 
blue cap. 

DANDELION—Boy in light suit and 
straw hat. 

STICKTIGHT (bur marigold)—Boy in 
dark suit and cap. 

MILK WEED—Girl in white. 

MAPLE—Girl in red and yellow. 

POPLAR—Tall girl with fluffy muff. 

BIRCH—Girl in white with brown cap. 

poppy—Rosy girl in red. 

VIOLET—Fair girl in blue. 

WITCH-HAZEL—Boy in light suit. 

WILD CHERRY—Boy in brown suit with 
red buttons. 

oak—Sturdy boy in dark suit and 
beret. 


The characters may wear their names 
printed on cards. Plants—Burdock, Dan- 
delion, Violet, Poppy, Sticktight, and 
Milkweed—are seated in a semicircle near 
the front of the stage. The Trees—Ma- 
ple, Birch, Witch-hazel, Poplar, Wild 
Cherry, and Oak—stand behind in the 
spaces between the Plants, in the order 
given. 


BpuRDOCK (laughing aloud )—Ha-ha! 
DANDELION (fturning)—Burdock, what 
is the matter? 


CHEERY CRICKET 


BURDOCK—Oh, I just played a trick on 
some children. 

DANDELION—What did you do? 

BURDOCK—I sent off some of my seeds 
by them, and they didn’t know it. 

DANDELION—Why, how could you do 
that? 

BURDOCK—It was easy enough. My 
seeds are surrounded with little barbs that 
cling to everything they touch. When the 
children came along, the barbs caught in 
their clothes. 

STICKTIGHT (looking at Burdock)— 
Oh, that is the very way my seeds are car- 
ried, too, only they are made like a pitch- 
fork, with teeth on each of the prongs. 
These pitchforks stick in the coats of ani- 
mals, and are carried far away. Some- 
times people come along, and my seeds 
stick to them, too. That is why I am 
called Sticktight. 

DANDELION (disgustedly)—That is not 
the way I send out my seeds. 

STICKTIGHT (to Dandelion) —Well, how 
do yours go? 

DANDELION (proudly)—All mine go 
by balloon. Each seed has a balloon of its 
own which is so light that the seeds can go 
far from home before settling down. 

MILKWEED—That is nothing; I send 
mine out with a parachute. This opens as 
soon as each seed leaves the pod and away 
it sails over the fields. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


“London Bridge” Anew 
By Elizabeth Sharp 


Everyone has a sense of rhythm, wheth- 
er he thinks he has or not. Through 
rhythm, released energy is transformed 
into graceful movements. One of the 
most enjoyable rhythms is that of “Lon- 
don Bridge.” Children readily learn the 
tune, and many of the fundamental steps 
in dancing may be used with it. Following 
are words and steps that are adapted to 
the tune. 

Let us choose our partners gay, 

Partners gay, partners gay; 

Let us choose our partners gay, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Children choose partners and form 
double circle, facing each other, while 
singing first three lines. At last line, girls 
curtsy and boys bow.) 

First we make acquaintances, 

Acquaintances, acquaintances; 

First we make acquaintances, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Children on inside of circle clasp right 
hands with partners, clasp left hands with 
next in circle, and so on, marching with 
springy step. Curtsy and bow at last line. 
Repeat until partners meet.) 

Now away we skip and sing, 

Skip and sing, skip and sing; 

Now away we skip and sing, 


Tra-la-la-la-la. 


NN saa 








, _—— ———— a 


through the night. 


he will sing; 


He will chirp and en- joy it all 


(Join left hand with partner’s left hand 
and right hand with partner’s right hand, 
so that right shoulder is side by side with 
partner’s left shoulder. Skip around in a 
circle. Curtsy and bow at last line. Va- 
riation: skip as above while singing first 
three lines. At last line, turn and skip 
back. Repeat first three lines. Curtsy and 
bow at last line.) 

Two and two we run around, 

Run around, run around; 

Two and two we run around, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Arms to a thrust and on toes run 
around in circle for first three lines. 
Curtsy and bow at last line.) 

Then we march as soldiers gay, 

Soldiers gay, soldiers gay; 

Then we march as soldiers gay, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Suit action to words for first three 
lines. Curtsy and bow at last line.) 

Side by side we slide along, 

Slide along, slide along; 

Side by side we slide along, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Partners join hands. Take polka step 
—two slides, hop, turn—for first three 
lines; curtsy and bow at end.) 

Heel and toe and away we go, 

Heel and toe, away we go; 

Heel and toe and away we go, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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The Night Sky 
By Clara Bell Thurston 


When at night I’ve gone to bed, 
With stars a-twinkling overhead, 
Lots of things I think about 

As I watch them peeping out. 


Do the smallest stars all play 

Out there on the Milky Way? 
When they’re thirsty do you think 
From the Dipper they might drink? 


Are the little stars up there 
Frightened when they see the Bear? 
I am sure he wouldn’t bite, 

For I watch him every night, 

And his picture in my book 

Has a kind and friendly look. 


Lots of others are up there 

Far above me in the air. 
Sometimes I can find the Lion 
And the Dog of good Orion. 


It’s such fun to see them all, 
Winter, summer, spring, and fall; 
One by one I watch them peep 
Till at last I fall asleep. 


Autumn Airplanes 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


If you but look with seeing eyes 
Where floats the thistledown 
Across the autumn countryside, 
Across the.drowsy town, 
You'll see the fairy folks inside 

Going out to take a ride. 
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A TEST FOR CONSTITUTION Day 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


ForMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SixTH GrabDes, UNIverRsiIry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Write the numbers from 1 to 55 on your 
paper. If you think a sentence is true, 
write T after the number; if not true, 
write F, 

1. The Constitution of the 
States was written in 1787. 

2. Only twenty-five men attended the 
Constitutional Convention. 

3. The Convention was open to the 
public. 

4. Rhode Island was the only state 
which did not send delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

§. The presiding officer of the Conven- 
tion was George Washington. 

6. The Constitution names the duties 
of every member of the president’s Cab- 
inet. 

7. The Constitution went into effect in 
1789. 

8. The Constitution was the work of 
one man. 

9. The Constitutional Convention was 
held in New York City. 

10. Every delegate to the Convention 
signed the Constitution. 


United 


11. Much of what we know of the Con- 
vention we owe to the “Journal” that 
James Madison kept of the proceedings. 

12. There are no specific requirements 
for becoming a congressman. 

13. The more people a state has, the more 
representatives it sends to Congress. 

14. No woman may be elected to Con- 
gress. 

15. There were only thirteen states when 
the Constitution went into effect. 

16. States can make treaties. 

17. A senator represents all the people 
in the state from which he comes. 

18. No state can enforce a law which is 
in conflict with the Constitution. 

19. Each state has two senators. 

20. The Constitution provides for direct 
government by the people. 

21. States have the right to coin money. 

22. A representative represents the peo- 
ple in his own congressional district. 

23. A “Congress” of the United States 
covers a period of two years. 

24. The president has the power to de- 
clare war. 


25. The term of a senator is six years. 

26. The Constitution guarantees certain 
rights to citizens of the United States. 

27. The Constitution was first called the 
“Articles of Confederation.” 

28. Congress must meet at least once a 
year. 

29. The term of a representative is four 
years. 

30. The Constitution says that a repre- 
sentative must be a resident of the district 
that elects him. 

31. Congress has the power to borrow 
money. 

32. The Supreme Court may declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. 

33. The first ten amendments are often 
called the “Bill of Rights.” 

34. Congress may propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. 

35. Congress is divided into two parts. 

36. The first ten amendments were 
added to the Constitution in 1791. 

(Continued on page 63) 


ARITHMETIC COMPLETION EXERCISES 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TeacHEeR, WATERLOO Rurat ScHoor, RipLey County, INDIANA 


1. The distance from the center of a 
circle to any point on the circumference is 
called the __.. of the circle. 

-2. The _.. of a rectangle is found 
by multiplying the length by the width. 

3. A three-sided figure is called a _______. 

4. The money which a bank pays for 
the use of money deposited in it is called 

§. In an addition problem the answer is 
called the ___.. and the numbers added 
are called .____. 

6. The written agreement which an in- 
surance’ company gives to the insured is 
called a... 

7. The money that the insured person 
pays to the insurance company each year 


or period is called the 
8. Money paid by a corporation to its 
stockholders is called a 


9. In a subtraction problem, the num- 
ber which is subtracted from another is 


called the _...____. 


10. To divide one fraction by another, 
ceiabiilaae the divisor and _.______. 

11. If a share of stock sells for less than 
the amount printed on the certificate, it is 
I II iin cesar 

12. A person who wishes to buy shares of 
stock usually does so through a man called 
a _....... who charges a - _ fee. 

13. A company which is owned by a 
large number of people is called a = 
and the people who own shares in the 
company are called _.___.. 

14. In life insurance the person to re- 
ceive the money in case of the death of the 
insured is called the ______. 

15. The raising of money to carry on the 





expenses of government is called _____.__. 

16. When a line divides an angle into two 
equal parts, the angle is __..__. 

17. A four-sided figure with opposite 
sides parallel is called a __.__. 

18. An improper fraction is one in which 
SE eccaes is greater than the ____.__.. 


19. If a rectangle is cut along one of its 
diagonals, it is divided into two equal 

20. A _... is a four-sided figure in 
which two sides are parallel and the other 
two are not parallel. 

21. To reduce an improper fraction to a 
mixed number divide the ______. by the 

22. A division problem can be checked 
by multiplying the ____ . , 
and adding the __..__. 

23. In a subtraction problem, the num- 
ber from which another number is sub- 
tracted is called the _ 

24. To change a common fraction to a 
decimal, write the of the fraction, 
annex a decimal point and zeros and di- 
vide by the _____. 


25. A statement such as x+6=—11, in 


which one expression is shown to equal 
another, is called an —.___.. 
(For key, see page 64) 
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NATURE STUDY 
ACTIVITIES 


By CLYDIA A. POOLE 


TEACHER OF SCIENCE, FirFTH AND SIXTH GRADES, 
WEBSTER SCHOOL, PoNTIAC, MICHIGAN 


HE eager, active minds of chil- 
dren are full of questions on 
nature study subjects, and tc 
whom should they take them it 

not to the teacher? While the interest in 
such matters is growing among parents, 
and some children have books and pictures 
on nature, there are still many inquirers 
who depend upon school associations to 
clear up the mysteries. This article is de- 
signed to help teachers who attempt this 
work in an ordinary schoolroom devoid of 
scientific equipment, where a regular pro- 
gram is carried on. 

The time available for nature study in 
our school is two half-hour periods a week. 
Of course this time is inevitably consumed 
in observation and discussion of specimens 
and personal experience stories. Collec- 
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MouNTING SEED COLLECTIONS 


tions must be made and all equipment con- 
structed after school hours. The teacher 
should construct one article of each kind 
of equipment before the class, so that the 
children can make the articles at home. 
In studying about butterflies and moths, 
the class discussed the life of these insects, 
noting which ones were useful or harmful 





MouNTING BUTTERFLIES AND PRESSING FLOWERS 


to man. They studied the simple parts of 
each of these insects, and noted its marvel- 
ous beauty and perfection. 

Then the class learned how to kill hu- 
manely the small creatures that they 
would preserve. Children must not use 
harmful poisons for this work. (A fly- 
killing liquid on a bit of cotton in a tight 
jar will suffice.) The class discussed nets 
for catching insects, but many of them 
were caught by means of caps and bare 
hands. When the insects were dead, but 
not dry, they were spread. This may be 
done on paper, but some of the children 
made spreaders of corrugated cardboard 
and pinned the insects on it in the required 
position. 

While gathering butterflies, the children 
also looked for interesting seed pods, 
witch’s grass, small flowers for pressing, 
and milkweed silk. They purchased frames 
at the five-and-ten-cent store for the 
mounted specimens. All this material was 
kept at home, since no room was available 
for it at school. 

When specimens were ready to be 
mounted, the picture was first removed 
from the frame which the child had pur- 
chased. The glass was washed and re- 
placed, face down, in the frame. Next 
the butterflies and grasses were placed on 
the inverted glass, with due regard to bal- 
ance, symmetry, and other art require- 
ments. The specimens and setting were 
covered with milkweed silk, and the back 
of the frame fastened. Each child was 

(Continued on page 61) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Know Your Pupils 
By Kathleen F. Brain 


Here is a copy of a questionnaire which 
I hectograph and give to my pupils at the 
beginning of the year. 

Name.____. EE Eee ae 

Date of birth i 

1. What is your favorite subject, and 
why do you like it best? 

2. What subject or subjects do you find 
most difficult or uninteresting? What do 
you dislike about them? How do you 
think we might make this subject more 
interesting in our school? 

3. Do you like sports? 
favorite sport? 

4. How might we improve our school 
playground? 

§. What vocation are you planning to 
follow when you grow up? 

6. How do you spend your spare time 
after school, in the evening, and on Satur- 
day? 

7. What do you do to help your par- 
ents, brothers, and sisters? 

8. Do you like to read? What type of 
reading interests you most? Who are your 
favorite authors? 

9. Do you like to write stories, or 
poetry? 

10. Do you enjoy taking part in plays? 
Would yeu be interested in forming a dra- 
matic club? 

11. Would you be interested in starting 
a school newspaper or magazine? What 
might it include? What feature would 
you like to contribute? 

12. Do you like to make things? Are you 
interested in radio-building, woodwork, 
toy-making, soap sculpture, mechanics, 


What is your 








The Question Box 


How can pupils be ied to help 
in preventing accidents and keep- 
ing safety rules? (See p. 44) 

What are some incentives that 
will interest pupils in making 
figure drawings? (See p. 45) 

When equipment for nature 
study is lacking, how can a teacher 
successfully carry on activities in 
this subject? (See p. 51) 

How can designs based on 
pressed flowers be used in teaching 
art principles? (See p. 47) 




















cooking, sewing, knitting, embroidery, or 
crocheting? 

13. Do you like sketching or painting? 
If so, what are your favorite subjects? 

14. Do you like singing? What are your 
favorite songs? What type of music ap- 
peals to you most? 

15. Do you think that we might form a 
school orchestra? What instrument, if 
any, do you play? 

16. Are you interested in birds, flowers, 
trees, or insects? What type of nature 
collection would you like to make? 

17. How might we make our school more 
interesting or attractive? 

18. How could we make our school life 
happier? 


Language Objectives 
By Roscoe Pulliam 


The following set of objectives for lan- 
guage was worked out as a group activity 
by a sixth-grade class. All of the items 
were suggested by one or more pupils in 
individual lists that were made by mem- 
bers of the class before the list was put 
into its final form. The organization of 
the items and the phrasing of some of the 
terms were carried out by the class under 
the direction of the teacher. A little edit- 
ing has been done in preparing the list for 
publication, but care has been taken to 
preserve the spirit and the language of the 
original list. 

A good sixth-grader should be able to 
do the following: 

I. Make a good recitation in any school 
subject. 

A. Speak clearly. 

B. Use whole sentences. 

C. Use good English. 

1. Use the right words. 
2. Pronounce them correctly. 

D. Keep a good position of body while 

reciting. 

E. Know what he is going to say before 

beginning to speak. 

F. Make a good special report in class, 

or a talk at Sunday school or young 

people’s meeting. . 

G. Avoid the wrong use of crutch 

words, such as and, well, and so. 

II. Write a good paper in any school sub- 
ject. 

A. Leave a good margin and arrange 

the heading neatly. 

B. Begin all sentences with capital let- 

ters and close them with periods, ques- 

tion marks, or exclamation points, as 
needed. 


C. Indent the beginning of each para- 

graph. 

D. Write so plainly that anyone can 

read as easily as if it were typed. 

E. Spell all words correctly. 

F. Make the work look neat. 

III. Organize material in a logical way. 
A. Put together things that belong to- 
gether. 

B. Tell a connected story. 

C. Avoid repetition. 

D. Make what is said interesting. 

IV. Write a good letter. 

A. Follow the correct forms in writing 

a letter. 

B. Make the letter a good composition. 
V. Use good English whenever he talks 
anywhere. 

VI. Keep from making common mistakes 

in using words. 

VII. Understand what goes on in the 

schoolroom, at church, at the picture 

show, and so on. 

A. Follow directions exactly. 

B. Enjoy poems and stories. 

C. Enjoy a good speech or sermon. 


Month Day 
By George M. Dodson 


Don’t let the months slip by without 
the children’s realizing that time is pass- 
ing. Once every month of school have a 
Month Day. On this day, aim to accom- 
plish as much as on other days, but in a 
different way. 

In each class have the children discuss 
the work and achievements of the previous 
month. Give them an idea of what is 
coming in the next month. Try to im- 
press on their minds the fact that the 
weeks are going fast, and that there is 
much yet to be done. 

Month Day also offers a good chance for 
a regular visiting time. Let it be known 
that visitors are specially welcome on that 
day of each month. Most people would 
rather come on a regular day like that, set 
by the school, if there is one, and they 
know about it. 

New supplies may be given out on 
Month Day, and little extras may be in- 
cluded on the day’s program. The whole 
idea is that each of these days gives the 
pupils a chance to note the passing of time, 
to look over what has been done, and to 
look forward to what remains to be done 
before the term is over. These stopping 
places in the succession of days that make 
up the school year will be a change with- 
out in any way being time wasted. 
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OF INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 


September 2—Eugene Field was born, 1850. 


September 5—First Continental Congress met in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, 1774. 





September 5 September 18 


September 6—Pilgrims sailed in the “Mayflower” from 
Plymouth, England, 1620. 


September 9—California was admitted to the Union, 1850. 
September 12—Hudson discovered the Hudson River, 1609. 


September 15—James Fenimore Cooper was born, 1789. 
William Howard Taft was born, 1857. 


September 12 September 17—Constitution Day. The Constitution was September 25 
signed in Philadelphia, 1787. 





September 18—Cornerstone of the United States Capitol was 
laid by President Washington, 1793. 


September 25—Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean, 1513. 
September 29—Leif Ericson Day. Norsemen under Leif 


Ericson’s leadership reached the American continent, 1000. 
September 17 September 29 
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George Washington 


Father of His Country 
1732-1799 


An old-time Virginia plantation gave a 
boy a fine chance to grow up strong and 
healthy. The future Father of His Coun- 
try, born at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland 
County, on February 22, 1732, made the 
most of this chance. He was a real boy, 
good at running, wrestling, swimming, 
and riding horseback. 

At school, George Washington’s play- 
mates soon learned that he was always 
square. Often, on this account, he was 
asked to settle their disputes. When he 
Was sixteen years old, his knowledge of 
surveying won him his first job. 

At the age of nineteen, Washington be- 
came a soldier. He served his country with 
ability in the French and Indian Wars, and 
later was elected to the Virginia House of 
Burgesses. His most notable achievement 
was as commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican forces during the Revolutionary War. 

In 1787, Washington was leader of the 
convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion. He was the country’s unanimous 
choice for president, and was re-elected 
for a second term. He died at Mount 
Vernon, in 1799, 


John Adams 


Leader of the Boston Patriots 
1735-1826 


The second president of the United 
States, John Adams, was a farmer’s son, 
born in Braintree, Massachusetts (now 
Quincy), October 30, 1735. He was 
graduated from Harvard College. Then 
he studied law and began to practice. 
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These were troublous times for our 
country, and John Adams devoted his life 
to its service. His fine, clear voice rang 
out in protest against the unjust Stamp 
Act. When the First Continental Con- 
gress resolved that the colonies separate 
from Great Britain, Adams seconded the 
motion to accept the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which he had helped draw up. 
His name stands in the list of. signers. 

No man worked harder in the new na- 
tion’s Congress. He also served his coun- 
try loyally abroad, as commissioner to 
France and Holland and as our first min- 
ister to Great Britain. He became our 
first vice-president, and then succeeded 
Washington as president. 

John Adams died on July 4, 1826, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Thomas Jefferson 


Author of 
the Declaration of Independence 
1743-1826 


The author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Thomas Jefferson, was born 
April 13, 1743, at Shadwell, Albemarle 
County, Virginia. On his father’s big 
plantation, Thomas grew into a sturdy, 
healthy lad, fond of sports as well as of 
books and music. At William and Mary 
College and, after graduation, as a law 
clerk, he often studied twelve or fifteen 
hours a day. 

Many honors came to this able Virgin- 
ian. He served his state splendidly as gov- 
ernor. He represented the nation in 
France. Washington made him secretary 
of state. He was vice-president under 
John Adams, whom he succeeded. 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


This sturdy patriot, father of the 
University of Virginia, founder of the 
Democratic Party of to-day, and author 
of the Declaration of Independence, died 
on the same day as John Adams. 


James Madison 


Father of the Constitution 
1751-1836 


When Thomas Jefferson was eight years 
old, there was born on another Virginia 
plantation (Port Conway, March 16, 
1751), a boy who was to become his sec- 
retary of state and to follow him as presi- 
dent. This boy, James Madison, unlike 
young Jefferson, was small and frail. 

He was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity. His poor health prevented his 
being accepted in the Revolutionary army, 
but he proved that he could do patriotic 
service in other ways. He was chosen as 
a member of a committee to make a new 
constitution for Virginia. 

Madison made a thorough study of the 
government of other countries. This store 
of information proved very valuable in 
drafting the Constitution. 

James Madison well deserved his elec- 
tion to the presidency, and re-election. 
He died at Montpelier, in 1836. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Draw a map of the United States in 
the time of Washington. 

2. From what colleges might a boy liv- 
ing in Adams’ administration choose? 

3. What must you add to the map 
drawn to show the United States in 1803? 

4. Tell some of the ways in which 
Washington’s inauguration was different 
from that of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s. 
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James Mapison, 1809-1817 
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ILLUSTRATING PEOPLE AT WorkK 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


NE should not make the mistake 
of thinking that a lesson in il- 
lustration means less work for 
the teacher; that after the les- 
son has been presented she may sit at her 
desk and do other work; that the children 
will be so enthusiastic over the subject 
that they will spontaneously create some- 
thing worth while without assistance. 
This might be possible in the primary 
grades, where the children will attempt 
anything suggested and prefer working 
out their own ideas without any help, but 
in the intermediate and upper grades, 
where the children are more critical and 
have less confidence in their own ability, 
the teacher must be ready to help at all 
times. While she should stay as much as 


By NELLIE L. FISCHER 


possible in the background she must keep 
up interest in the lesson by suggesting 
ideas to those who have little imagination, 
by giving constructive criticism to those 
who ask for help, by encouraging those 
who have ideas but feel that they lack abil- 
ity to draw, by praising the drawings 
which reveal clever or original ideas, and 
by showing at the blackboard how com- 
mon errors in drawing can be avoided. 

When the title “People at Work” was 
written on the blackboard in a fourth and 
fifth grade, the children were most eager 
to describe their reaction to the words, 
but when they were asked to draw from 
memory people they had seen working, 
there were gasps of dismay. Some said, 
“T can’t draw people.” 


To help the children, the teacher asked 
them questions similar to the following: 
“Do you think you can draw something 
round which will look like a head? And 
a body with two arms and two legs? How 
would you draw the arms and legs to show 
that the person is working? What kind of 
clothes does a man wear while working? 
A woman? Now go ahead and draw 
people working. Don’t worry if you 
can’t make them look exactly right. Since 
we want to see them hard at work, show a 
great deal of action in your picture.” 

If you can get your class in the right 
attitude of mind and keep up its enthusi- 
asm, you will be surprised at the interest- 
ing results from a lesson of this kind. It 
correlates well with many activities. 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





School Picnic Lunches 
By Thelma Berner 


N COMMUNITIES where a school 
picnic is held, the teacher often finds 
that the lunch situation becomes a prob- 
lem. The following plan eliminates con- 
fusion and gives the teacher more time to 
be with the children. 

Several days before the picnic each child 
brings from home a medium-sized card- 
board box, which he decorates with bits of 
colored paper. Each child has his name on 
his box. On the day of the picnic, the 
lunch committee packs the boxes, which 
are placed in a large container and are thus 
easily transported to the picnic grounds. 
At lunch time the boxes are passed to 
their owners, 


A Spelling Device 
By Marjorie M. Thompson 


N MY rural school I have tried a new 
plan for written spelling, from the 
fourth grade up. Sentences containing 
the spelling words are dictated to the class. 
Then I correct the sentences, marking the 
spelling of the assigned words and cor- 
recting all other errors in spelling, indent- 
ing, punctuating, capitalizing, and so on. 
A child whose paper is perfect prepares 
the sentences for the next lesson. These 
sentences are approved by me before they 
are given to the class. If there are no pa- 
pers without error, I prepare the sentences 
myself. 

This plan has encouraged the children 
in the study of spelling and has proved of 
inestimable value in sentence structure 
and in punctuation. The children are 
most eager to give the sentences, and their 
written English is much improved. 


Chalk Relief Maps 
By Dorothy Thompson 


N OUR school, located in the moist 

climate of the Gulf coast, I have found 
that relief maps made of mixtures con- 
taining salt are very unsatisfactory. As a 
substitute, I use pulverized chalk com- 
bined with a little vaseline. This makes a 
clean mixture that is easy to work with, 
and one that lasts indefinitely. It may be 
tinted with liquid coloring. 


Cultivating Correct Speech 
By Rose R. Burket 


NE of the most lasting benefits that 
a teacher can confer upon a child is 


» to teach him to speak distinctly and cor- 


rectly. I have been successful in the use 
of flash cards to correct errors. The words 
are written with black crayon on white 
cards, and are pronounced separately by 
the pupils rather than in unison. 

Many words will be suggested to you by 
listening to your particular group of pu- 
pils. Children from foreign homes are 
likely to need drills using certain diph- 
thongs, such as ¢h. 

The following group is a good one for 
general use: get, just, route, going, where, 
across, library, recess, because, geography, 
pretty, Tuesday, did you, I have to, gov- 
ernment, arithmetic, and give me. 








To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


T= department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. 


Fe a) 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81 by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 

Each inclosure should bear the contrib- 
utor’s name and address. 


a i) 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles submitted to this department are 
not returned, and will therefore be de- 
stroyed. Address mail for this department 
to: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
§14-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Using Reference Books 
By Alvina Kirchner 


TEACH children how to use refer- 
ence books in which topics are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, make a blackboard 
drawing to represent the books as they ap- 
pear on the shelf. Place on the drawing 
of each book the letter or letters of the 
alphabet which it contains. Show the set 
of books and explain that information on 
many topics may be found in them. Dis- 
cuss the meaning and convenience of the 
alphabetical arrangement of topics. Then 
give practice in locating topics in some 
such ways as the following. 

1. Write a word on the blackboard and 
have the children decide in which volume 
the word can be found. Verify by having 
someone find the word in the books. 


2. Give a list of words, and have the ~ 


children write the number of the volume 
in which each word may be found. 

3. Place on the blackboard a list of 
words for the children to locate in the ref- 
erence books during leisure time. To fa- 
cilitate checking, have the children write 
after each word on their papers the num- 
ber of the page where the word is found. 

4. Give opportunity in geography and 
history lessons, and so on, for the children 
to use their knowledge of locating mate- 
rial in reference books. 


Work Plans 
By Patience Pepper 


T THE beginning of the year, I out- 
line the work to be covered in each 
subject by my seventh and eighth grades. 
I divide this into monthly projects, and 
subdivide it into weekly periods, dating 
each one. Each child receives a copy, and, 
following the outline, goes ahead as rap- 
idly as possible. 

About Wednesday of each week we 
take up a discussion of the project. We 
have oral reports and an exhibition of pic- 
tures, posters, and other material. We 
have a summary of important informa- 
tion, and make brief outlines to keep in 
loose-leaf notebooks. 

On Friday a story is written, or talks or 
true-false tests are given, to estimate the 
grades for the week’s work. These marks 
are the basis for monthly reports. 
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For Oral Reading 
By Rita M. Breton 
N MY third grade I have used the fol- 


lowing device to obtain clear enuncia- 
tion and good expression in oral reading. 

A screen is placed at the front of the 
room, which becomes the broadcasting 
station. As each child is called he goes be- 
hind the screen and reads. When he has 
finished, the children, individually, decide 
whether or not he is a good broadcaster, 
judging from standards which we have set 
up. If they think his reading comes up to 
the standard, they write his name on a slip 
of paper. 

At the close of the period, those receiv- 
ing a majority of the votes are acclaimed 
as the best broadcasters. We then discuss 
why they were good and wherein others 
were poor. 

Since constructive suggestions are made, 
the results are most gratifying. Each child 
feels that it is possible for him to become 
a “best” broadcaster. 
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A Quiet Period 
By Margery E. Prior 


OR twenty minutes during the noon 
hour we have what we call our quiet 
period. It was started to give slow pupils 
time to finish their work. Others seem to 
enjoy the restful quietness, since many 
voluntarily come in from strenuous out- 
door games at this time to read or work 
on puzzles. 


Block Printing 
By Dorothy E. Myers 


OLLOWING a study of early meth- 
ods of printing, we whittled from 
wood, block letters to use in printing titles 
on notebook covers. The letters measured 
2 by 1% by % inches. Each child in turn 
used the letters, printing with poster paint 
or ink. 
The children brought the wood for the 
letters from home, and we selected the 
most suitable pieces. 














MOTHER GOOSE WINDOW DECORATION 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





AN ATTRACTIVE touch will be 
added to this Mother Goose window 
decoration by showing a bright flower 
in the mouth of Mary’s Little Lamb. 
Different colors or different shades of 
one color may be used for Mary’s 
costume. 
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Lunch Cloths 
By Evelyn L. Laeger 


N MY one-room school I found that the 
children often left crumbs on their 
desks after finishing their lunch. I bought 
two yards of white oilcloth, from which I 
cut ten squares, to fit the desk tops. On 
the back of each square was written a pu- 
pil’s name. 

The squares are passed at lunch time. 
After eating, each pupil wipes his square 
with a damp cloth kept for that purpose, 
and puts it in a designated place. ' Another 
pupil rolls the squares around a cardboard 
core and puts them away. Once each 
week they are washed and dried. 


Weather Records 
By Grace E. Marriner 


Y THIRD grade keeps a daily 

weather record. Mimeographed 
copies for each week are made, covering 
the following points: day, date, hour, 
temperature, direction of wind, strength 
of wind, sky, and moisture. 

This gives drill in spelling the days of 
the week, months of the year, points of 
the compass, and other words necessarily 
used. 

There is also drill in subtraction. We 
find out the greatest increase or decrease 
in temperature during the week, how 
much above or below freezing it is, and 
the difference between the temperature of 
the room and out of doors. 

The children learn the points of the 
compass. The direction of the wind is 
noted from a weather vane and ‘from 
smoke from chimneys. 

The children learn to tell exact time. 

Interest in the weather bureau’s report 
is increased, for after our weather report 
is finished, the child whose turn it is reads 
the weather report from the newspaper. 
The best report for the week is put in our 
grade newspaper. 


Spelling and Written Work 
By Bertha G. Rames 


HE ability acquired in a drill lesson in 

spelling often does not carry over to 

a written lesson, and the felt need for the 
word usually occurs in written work. 

In whatever form of written work we 
are undertaking, we discuss the content, 
and group the needed words into two 
classes—those we are able to learn to spell 
and those that are too difficult—and write 
them on the blackboard. The possible 
group is then mastered through good spell- 
ing procedure, and erased. The more dif- 
ficult word group remains for reference. 
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A Timesaver 
By Hazel Bennett 


RY seating pupils by grades when giv- 

ing a spelling test. Have it under- 

stood that a word is to be pronounced to 

each grade in turn, without further desig- 
nation. 

If pupils acquire the habit of looking at 
the teacher to hear the word pronounced, 
a slight inclination of the head and a well 
modulated voice will be sufficient to pre- 
vent confusion. 


A Geography Contest 
By Mildred George Sutton 


ACH day, in our study of a conti- 

nent, we make a list of all the words 

in the lesson which we need to learn to 

spell. We also make a list of the countries 
and their capitals. 

At the conclusion of the study, sides 
are chosen as for a spelling match. Each 
side is named for one of the countries. 
The contest lasts for three days. The 
first day is devoted to spelling the words 
in the spelling list, the second day to nam- 
ing the capitals of the countries, and the 
third day to reviewing both the spelling 
words and the capitals. When the contest 
is finished, the names of the winners are 
posted on the bulletin board. 


Teaching Numbers to 100 
By Elizabeth M. Newton 


AKE a large chart of numbers from 
0 to 100 in columns of ten. Have 
small cards, each with one of these num- 
bers ‘written or printed in colors. Let 
pupils draw cards and match them with 
those on the chart, at the same time calling 
the number, and then telling the preced- 
ing number and the one that follows. 
The pupils may draw again, and play 
merry-go-round, using the numbers as 
tickets, Any child who can give his num- 
ber correctly may have a ride. 


Jig-Saw Combinations 
By Ione Mc Vean 


N A piece of tagboard about six by 

six inches, I drew a narrow red bor- 
der and blue diagonal lines. In a hit-and- 
miss pattern I wrote about twenty number 
combinations, ‘with answers, and, using a 
dime for a pattern, traced a circle around 
each answer. ‘This made the answers the 


same shape, so the test consisted of match- 
ing the combinations and answers correct- 
ly. The rest of the tagboard was marked 
off into medium-sized pieces, and the tag- 
board was cut apart with a jig saw to 
muke a puzzle. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: The Instructor publishes in 
this department notices of schools 
wishing to exchange correspondence. 
With the publication of such notices 
our responsibility ceases—we cannot 
guarantee that letters will be answered. 
We assume, however, that teachers 
sending in notices will make an effort 
to acknowledge all letters and material 
received. All notices for this column 
must be signed by teachers themselves. 


Connecticut.—The pupils of the sixth grade, 
Holmes School, Darien, Connecticut, wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and sou- 
venirs with schools in all the states and posses- 
sions of the United States. The address is 
Mrs. Ann D. Eltinge, Noroton Heights, Con- 


necticut. 


Illinois —The teacher of Grape Creek Grade 
School, Mr. W. H. Strader, 312 Harmon Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois, and his seventh and 
eighth grades would like to exchange prod- 
ucts, souvenirs, pictures, letters, and school 
work with teachers and pupils in the United 
States and with any other schools where Eng- 
lish is written and spoken. 


Illinois—Grades five to eight of McCloud 
Rural School would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils of all the 
states and possessions of the United States, and 
with foreign countries. Address: Mr. Milton 
C. Eastman, Box 458, Odell, Illinois. 


Massachusetts—The eighth-grade pupils of 
Room Four, Junior High School, Everett, 
Massachusetts, would enjoy exchanging letters, 
cards, and souvenirs with pupils from any of 
the western states, Texas, Canada, or any other 
country. Address: Mrs. B. A. Goodwin, 
124 Elm Street, Everett, Massachusetts. 


New York.—Grades two to six inclusive of 
District No. 7 School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, souvenirs, and products with 
schools in the United States and in other 
English-speaking countries. Address: Mrs. 
Ray Orr, Rural Route No. 4, Naples, 
New York. 




















A Reading Correlation 
By. Bessie Johnson Grusendorf 


T THE beginning of the seatwork 
period each child was supplied with 
an envelope, scissors, cardboard, crayons, 
and a pencil. He was told to make a pic- 
ture telling one of the stories that had 
been read in the reading lessons for that 
week. The picture was cut into a number 
of pieces and put into the envelope. On 
the envelope the child wrote his name and 
the number of pieces in his puzzle. 

The puzzles were distributed among the 
children during the pleasure period, which 
is held every other Friday. Each child was 
given a puzzle that another child had 
made. If he could put the puzzle together 
and could name the story it represented, 
he was given the puzzle for a prize, which 
he could take home. If the puzzle could 
not be worked, it was returned to the child 
who had made it. 
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Use Signs 
By Mary M. Wimber 


CRUDE sign, “Quiet,” made by a 

first-grade boy and placed on the 
library table, worked wonders. This led 
to the use of many other signs. Often, 
in suggesting ways and means, the chil- 
dren will say, “Better make a sign.” 

A sign placed near the door is a most 
effective reminder of things to be done at 
home or of articles to be brought from 
home. 

Safety signs, which the children may 
make, should be displayed often. A little 
girl in my room said, “I say our safety 
sign at every corner.” 


Paste Savers 
By Dominica M. Schieffert 


E CUT into neat squares the odds 
and ends of paper left after art 
classes. "When paste is needed, a square 
of paper is placed on every other desk be- 
ginning with the second desk in each 
row, and a bit of paste is put on each 
square. The child in the front seat shares 
the paste with the one seated behind him, 
If children pass from room to room for 
class, the art teacher may so arrange her 
projects that cut-paper work is being 
done by three or four successive classes. 
In this case, each class leaves the paste 
squares and scissors on the desks, ready for 
the next group. 


For Rhythm Work 
By Lileon Innis 


Y KINDERGARTEN pupils made 
very effective cockhorses by paint- 
ing broomsticks brought from home. We 
sewed and stuffed horses’ heads cut from 
oilcloth, and enameled the eyes and 
mouths. The heads were nailed to the 
sticks and the rough edges were hidden by 
winding part of the reins around, before 
fastening them with small staples. 
By using these cockhorses in rhythm 
work, some of the children who had never 
co-operated took a new interest. 


School Paper Supply 
By Lyla L. Rates 


FIND it advisable to buy paper in a 

large amount direct from a supply 
house. This saves time and money for 
parents. When a child needs paper, he 
brings a few cents and gets a supply. We 
have a storage shelf, with the price plainly 
marked on each kind of paper. The child 
finds out for himself how many sheets he 
is to get for the amount of money he has, 
and counts out the number of sheets. 
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EVALUATING AMERICAN EDUCATION 
N. E. A. CONVENTION THEME AT CHICAGO, Juty 1-7 


HE Convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association and A Century 
of Progress Exposition occupied the 
center of the stage at Chicago during 

the first week in July. Whether or not the 
Fair was responsible for the large numbers 
at the convention is debatable; at any rate, 
there were well over twelve thousand in at- 
tendance, with a registration of over eight 
thousand, and a delegate assembly of fourteen 
hundred and fifty, the largest ever present. 


New OFFICERS 


Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Jessie Gray, of Philadelphia, Pa.; eleven Vice- 
Presidents, A. F. Harman, Ala., Henry J. 
Gerling, Mo., F. F. Martin, Calif., Ernest W. 
Butterfield, Conn., S. M. Stauffer, Del., Selden 
M. Ely, District of Columbia, O. C. Pratt, 
Wash., Noah M. Mason, IIl., Mattie $. Doremus, 
N.J., Henry W. Stilwell, Tex., Caroline S. 
Woodruff, Vt.; Treasurer, Henry Lester 
Smith, Ind.; fifty-one State Directors, one 
from each state, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The theme of the seventy-first annual meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. was well chosen by 
Joseph Rosier, president of the Association. 
The first General Session was held Saturday 
evening, July first, with Margaret Slattery, of 
Boston, Mass., author and lecturer, speaking 
on the subject, “Character Education in this 
Modern Day.” On Sunday, at the University 
of Chicago chapel, the vesper address was given 
by Charles W. Gilkey, Dean, the University 
Chapel, whose topic was “Patriotism, Educa- 
tion, and Religion.” 

At the General Session held Monday morn- 
ing, Walter Dill Scott, President, Northwestern 
University, discussed the topic, “Education 
and Modern Social Leadership.” “English in 
Life and School” was the subject of the speech 
by Walter Barnes, Professor of the Teaching 
of English, New York University. 

On the morning of July fourth, Charles H. 
Judd, Dean, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, whose topic was “Educational 
Trends and the General Social Order,” said, 
“In the name of a new civilization, we call for 
a curriculum that shall prepare young people 
for life in a progressing world.” A patriotic 
speech, “Teachers as Citizens,” was made by 
Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, Calif. William John Cooper, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, in conclud- 
ing his address, “A New Citizenship,” said, 
“We should have some understanding of the 
basic constitutions of other governments, how 
far they are responsive to their populations, 
and how these populations feel toward us.” 
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The General Session on Wednesday morning 
was addressed by H. L. Donovan, President, 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky., whose 
topic was “Teacher Training for the New 
Age”; Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary, Board of 
Normal School Regents, Madison, Wis., who 
had for his subject, “Forgotten Builders of the 
American Dream”; and W. W. Bauer, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Health and Public Instruc- 
tion, Chicago, who spoke on “School and Home 
Co-operation for Health.” 

At the General Session Wednesday evening, 
the President of the N. E. A. delivered his 
address, choosing for his topic “The Public 
and the Schools.” “It is no longer popular,” 
said Mr. Rosier, “to oppose the support of pub- 
lic education as a matter of principle. Can it 
be possible that those who dare not openly 
announce their opposition to a democratic sys- 
tem of education are using our present suffer- 
ings as a method by which they hope to weaken 
or destroy it?” Clarence Martin, President, 
American Bar Association, discussed the topic, 
“Recent Legal Trends,” and Louis Johnson, 
National Commander of the American Legion, 
outlined its educational program. 

At the Thursday morning meeting, A. 
Duncan Yocum, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, had for his subject, “The Function of 
Education in a Democracy.” Cassie F. Roys, 
Principal, Walnut Hill School, Omaha, Neb., 
named in her speech four fields of service 
through which the elementary school principal 
is meeting the emergency, and Robert C. 


Moore, Secretary, Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, discussed “Applying Ethics to Eco- 
nomics.” 

The last General Session of the convention 
was held Thursday evening. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, President, The University of Chi- 
cago, chose for his subject, “Education and the 
Public Mind.” “How can we hope to secure 
public support in the great tasks which lie 
ahead if we have not clear in our own minds 
what we are trying to do, and if when we have 
finished we cannot tell whether we have done 
it?” he questioned. In a speech entitled 
“Education, the Basis of Self-Govenment,” 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, said, “Every child should be 
given every possible opportunity in the schools 
to unfold to his utmost intellectual and spirit- 
ual capacity, regardless of where that means 
that he should stop.” 


THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


A Mass Meeting devoted to the Emergency 
in Education was held Monday evening, July 
third. “Education and the American Future” 
was the subject of the address by Glenn Frank, 
President, University of Wisconsin. In closing 
he said: “I have exalted the virtue of flexible 
intelligence as the one hope of a stable and sig- 
nificant national future. The stimulation and 
discipline of this flexible intelligence is the 
greatest contribution the. schools can make to 
this disordered and distraught time.” “The 
Duty of the State” was discussed by Paul 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana, who said that 
the state cannot deny, even in periods of great- 
est stress, the education of its children, since 
this obligation runs to society as a whole. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


There were four business sessions of the 
Representative Assembly. Committee reports 
were heard at this time, of particular interest 
being that of the Joint Committee on the 
Emergency in Education, made by its chair- 
man, John K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
resolutions committee, under the chairmanship 
of Donald DuShane, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ind., presented its report, which ap- 
pears, in full, on the following page. 

Eighteen departments of the Association held 
meetings, as did eighteen allied organizations, 
Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners were, as 
usual, given by various groups. ‘The Life 
Membership dinner was held on Monday eve- 
ning, July third, and a reception to the Presi- 
dent, on the evening of July fourth. 

The convention came to a close Friday noon, 
July seventh, with those in attendance looking 
forward to the meeting next year, which prob- 
ably will be held in Washington, D.C, 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Representative Assembly of the N. E. A. 


PLATFORM—The convention reaffirms as a 
statement of its general policies the Plat- 
form of the National Education Associa- 
tion adopted at the Atlantic City meeting, 
July, 1932; and, realizing that the training 
of children cannot be postponed because of 
the economic crisis, adopts the following 
specific resolutions: 


SCHOOL FUNDS 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


TaxaTION—The solvency of the schools is 
dependent upon the application of scien- 
tific principles of taxation. The state gov- 
ernments should immediately designate tax 
commissions of experts for the purpose of 
devising taxation systems that are both 
adequate and equitable. There must be 
mitigation of excessive real-estate taxation 
and a sharing of the burden by equitable 
taxes from other sources. The federal gov- 
ernment should take necessary measures 
to allow the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to assist the schools directly. 
ScHOOL EXPENDITURES IN THE LIGHT OF 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
1. No school retrenchment is truly an 
economy measure unless it: 

a. preserves the educational rights of 

childhood. 

b. is based on scientific professional 
principles, 
2. In view of 
boards should: 

a. refrain from further cutting of 
school costs, including salaries. 
b. return to normal levels of expendi- 
ture as soon as possible in cases where 
excessive reductions have been made. 
c. re-establish educationally valuable 
services and courses which have been 
eliminated. 
First PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT 
1. Management of school affairs must be 
non-political and professionally directed. 
2. Public education must be free. 
3. The duty of the state to educate all its 
children is fundamental, and the greater 
part of local education costs should be 
borne by the state. 


THE CHILD AND THE TEACHER 


THe AMERICAN CHILD’s RIGHT To UN- 
FETTERED TEACHING—The ability, prepa- 
ration, and morale of teachers are matters 
of greatest public concern, inextricably 
bound up with the welfare of the children 
of America. The educational development 


of our children can be safeguarded only 


rising price levels, school 


Chicago, July 7, 1933 


when teachers are adequately trained, both 
academically and professionally, and are 
assured adequate pay, protection from un- 
just discharge, professionally conditioned 
employment of new teachers, at least nine 
months of school each year, reasonable lim- 
itation of size of classes, and freedom from 
hampering restrictions. 

REMOVAL OF SPECIAL DISCRIMINATIONS 
AGAINST TEACHERS 

1. Teachers of equivalent training and ex- 
perience doing the same kind of work 
should receive equal pay, regardless of sex. 
2. Teachers should not be discriminated 
against because of marital status. 
KINDERGARTEN ‘TRAINING FOR EVERY 
Cui_p—Kindergarten training for every 
child of kindergarten age is a part of the 
proper educational equipment of the popu- 
lation. 

INSTRUCTION IN EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 
AND Narcotics—The National Education 
Association urges complete and specific in- 
struction in the schools in regard to the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics on .the 
human body and the social organization; 
and expresses its disapproval of any false 
advertising or propaganda on this subject. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Pusuiciry NeEps oF Epucation—The 
quality and extent of education in any 
community bears a direct relation to the 
degree of enlightenment of the public 
opinion of the community. Often skillful 
secret manipulation of public opinion by 
minority interests interferes with the nat- 
ural development of a favorable attitude 
toward its schools on the part of the pub- 
lic. It thus becomes civic duty for teach- 
ers and all other workers in the schools to 
serve the children by informing the public 
of the purposes and work of the schools, of 
the facts in regard to school costs, and of 
the effects of proposed changes. The fol- 
lowing avenues of disseminating informa- 
tion are suggested: addressing meetings of 
organizations, utilizing the opportunities 
afforded by the press, and inducing parents 
and other citizens to visit the schools. 
EXAMINATION OF MoTIVEs OF ORGANIZED 
OPPONENTS OF SCHOOL ExPENDITURES— 
School expenditures, activities, and objec- 
tives are being systematically attacked by 
certain business and commercial interests 
and by organizations bearing such names 
as taxpayers’ leagues, economy leagues, and 
citizens’ committees. The Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion is requested: 


1. to ascertain and assemble the facts in 
regard to these movements against public 
education. 
2. to disseminate those facts so that teach- 
ers, parents, and all other citizens may 
know what influences and interests are mo- 
tivating these organizations. 
REQUEST FOR INFORMATION—The officers 
of the National Education Association are 
requested to provide, through its Journal 
and otherwise, reliable, authentic informa- 
tion for the use of its members concerning 
publicly owned, publicly controlled, and 
publicly operated gas, electric light, and 
power plants, especially as to: 

(1) Name of municipality. 

(2) Population. 

(3) Rates of service. 

(4) Net earnings to the municipality. 

(5) A similar showing concerning com- 

parable privately owned and privately 

operated utility companies. 
CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WORKING FOR THE WELFARE OF 
THE ScHooLs—Lay organizations working 
to protect the schools from injury should 
have co-operation and appreciation from 
all teachers and school authorities. Promi- 
nent among many such organizations in 
the various states are: the Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the American Association of 
University Women, the National League 
of Women Voters, the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, numerous service 
clubs, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, and many newspa- 
pers and magazines. 


PROTEST AND TRIBUTE 


PROTEST AGAINST DELAY AND DiscrIMI- 
NATION IN PaYMENT OF SALARIES—The 
National Education Association vigorously 
protests against the policy of cities and oth- 
er communities that have unnecessarily 
failed to pay their teachers and that, in 
meeting public financial obligations, have 
discriminated against teachers. 

TRIBUTE TO CHicaco TEACHERS—It is 
especially fitting that the National Educa- 
tion Association pay tribute to the teachers 
of Chicago, who, in their long experience 
of unprecedented financial worries, have 
shown such loyalty, devotion to duty, and 
zeal in the service of children that they 
have won the respect of the nation. The 
National Education Association commends 
them to the city of Chicago and to the na- 
tion at large as worthy examples of all 
teachers who have made special sacrifices 
for the children of America. 


= 
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Nature Study Activities 


(Continued from page 51) 


eager to turm his frame over and see || 


the picture that he had made. 

The children worked out many 
pleasing variations in mounting the 
specimens. One boy placed a Ce- 
cropia moth in a brown oval frame. 
One girl mounted a collection of 
sulphur butterflies against sky-blue 
paper. One child framed a male 
and a female black swallowtail 
butterfly in a blue and silver case. 

The insect cases were made from 
cigar boxes. Some 
with colored paper and some were 
painted gay colors in lacquer. Then 
corks were glued on end in the bot- 
tom and insects pinned to them, the 
object being a wide variety rather 
than a beautiful arrangement. 

In the terrariums the children 
keep insects alive for observation. 
To make a terrarium, a roll of 
screen wire, 14 inches high and 8 
inches in diameter, was sewed to- 
gether with needle and string. It 
was then fastened to a square board 


with brads. The cover was a heavy 
pasteboard circle hinged to the wire 


by a strap of cloth or rubber. The 
children put a cocoon into each ter- 
rarium, and when the butterfly or 
moth emerged it had plenty of 
room to spread its wings. 

Some beautiful scrapbooks were 
made, as well as pressed flower and 
leaf collections. Another interest- 
ing study was the mounting of 
specimens of seed pods showing un- 
usual art designs, such as the poppy 
pod and the butter-print plant. 
Another collection showed the dis- 
tribution of seeds: those that fly, 
such as the dandelion and milkweed; 
those that cling, the burs; those 
that are carried, fruits and nuts; 
those that jump, jewelweed and 
larkspur; and others. 

The children had five door screens 
on which to mount collections of 
nature study pictures. This work 
was unsupervised, and the organiza- 
tion and arrangement of spacing 
was interesting and charming. They 
used one screen for birds, one for 
wild animals, one for domestic ani- 


. . | 
mals, one for landscapes showing in- 


dividual trees, and one for insects. 


Decorative Pictures 
(Continued from page 45) 


they needed to press on the crayons 
and make bold, contrasting outlines 
around all of the figures. 

The illustrations were done on 
manila paper, twelve by eighteen 
inches. 
books helped us to visualize the 
characters. Only the simplest il- 
lustration of each rhyme was at- 
tempted. The drawings were very 
satisfactory, because they were not 
the result of a formalized, dictated 
problem, but were produced as an 
outgrowth of an interest in decora- 
tive quality and definiteness. 


were covered | 








Illustrated Mother Goose | 
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Some Folks Take 
‘Desperate Chances. 


you say you wouldn’t do it. 


Perhaps not, when it comes to risking your life. 


But 


there is another way of gambling with Fate that each year brings distress to thou- 


sands of teachers. You take a “desperate chance” 


| if you make no provision for protec- 
tion against loss of pay due to sickness, accident or quarantine. 


As a teacher, you are 


not only subject to all the ordinary dangers of accidents, but your peculiar occupation 
also exposes you to the constant dangers of disease and quarantine—for “all diseases 


come to school” from all the children’s homes, 


“Bad Luck” Strikes 1 out of 5 


So “desperate” is this chance you take that actual records prove one out 
of every five teachers each year loses some part of his or her pay, due 
to sickness, accident or quarantine. For years the T. C. U. has been 
sharing this risk with thousands of teachers so that when “ bad luck” 
does come the “check that cheers” is ready to help meet the emergency. 
What a contrast in foresight the following letter from a teacher shows: 
Miss Eva M. Langdon of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, writes: “Although I can’t 
say it was ‘fun’ being disabled a month, I know I felt better than my 
roommate, who was injured in the same accident and was not a T. C. U.” 


Be Safe. .. Get Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella / 


The T. C. U. is the time tried and tested organization of teachers for 
teachers that has served for more than thirty years. Everywhere you 
hear a good word for T. C. U. because of its exclusive protection of 
teachers—its low cost of membership—its generous benefits—its prompt 
settlement of claims—its truthful representation of the protection it 
gives—its freedom from disappointment when members are entitled to 
help—and its warm personal interest in the welfare of every member in 
time of need. There is no substitute for T. C. U. protection. 


— Sent by Fastest Air Mail 


T. C. U. believes that help given quickly is doubly 
valuable. That’s why air mail service is used in deliv- 
ering T. C. U. claim checks. This is just one feature 
of T. C. U. Protection that each year brings more and 
more teachers under the T. C. U. Umbrella. 


your need 





Send the Coupon Today / 


You owe it to yourself to find out at once how little it costs to 
enjoy all the protective benefits of T. C. U. Procrastination, care- 
lessness or thoughtlessness may cost you dearly. Why not write 
today before it is too late? Use the convenient coupon. It will 
bring you by return mail complete information about this great 
organization of teachers for teachers—the time tried and tested 
T. C. U. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
846 T.C.U. BUILDING - - - LINCOLN, NEB. 
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T.C.U. Benefits 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped 


$25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined 
to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident and $1,000 for acci- 
dental death in an automobile 
disaster. 


$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These in-.. 
demnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annua! re- 
newal of the policy for not to ex- 
ceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or 
steamboat wreck. 


Operation benefits in addition to other ben- 
efits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are also 


issu 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 846 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I 


am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Send me the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials. 


Name 


Address 


(This ‘coupon siaees the sender ‘ter no obligation) 


| 
| 
| Benefits. 
| 
| 
| 








Wier ee saat 
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e Every week a President Liner sails from New York to Cali- 
fornia, via Havana and the Panama Canal—thence to the Orient 
and Round the World. Think what this unique service means 
on a vacation trip! Whether your destination is California, the 
Orient, or Round the World, you go as you please, stopover when 
and where you like. 

If some fascinating foreign place beckons you to stay awhile, 
stay. There’s always another President Liner just behind. Your 
ticket carries generous stopover privileges, and all President 
Liners offer you the same comfortable outside staterooms, the 
same excellent cuisine. 

Best of all, President Liners bring to your vacation trip, be it 
long or short, the stimulating company of interesting people— 
world travelers who always choose these ships. 

Before you plan next summer’s trip, see your local travel agent 
or write to Dollar Steamship Lines in one of the cities listed 
below. Find out what these famous ships offer for your vacation. 


CA LI FO R h iA via Havana and the Panama Canal 


$199 5165 A short vacation trip taking a little more than 
roumsr —istexass two weeks. Morning until midnight in Havana. 
Generous time ashore at the Panama Canal cities. A sailing every 
Thursday from New York—every other week from California 
to New York. Generous reduction on roundtrips. 








ROU N D AM E R ! CA- Roundtrips—One way water, one way rail 
$990 265 Three weeks is ample time. Circle America by 


Tours _istcuass rail and sea—one way President Liner via Havana 
and the Panama Canal, one way rail across the continent. These 
fares are complete roundtrips, hometown to hometown. 





ORIENT from the Pacific Coast 


$160 800 Sail to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
rousst tstcsass Route on the ships that experienced travelers 
choose. Magnificent new S. S. President Hoover and President 
Coolidge sail on frequent schedule. Liberal roundtrip reductions. 


ROUND THE WORLD Sic trip of a tifetime 


$749 Go as you please. Visit 21 ports in 14 different 

tor eunse countries. Take 85 days or two full years. Stopover 
when and where you like. Make interesting sidetrips—then con- 
tinue your trip on the next or another President Liner. 








New York . Chicago . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Boston . Washington, D. C. 


. Portland,Ore. . San Diego . Cleveland . Toronto . Vancouver, B.C. 





wip Lacs ALL BR ices leit ne 
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Do You Know the United States? 


(Continued from page 46) 


24. I lead all of the states in the 
production of lumber, and usually 
lead in apple production. Some of 
my parts have the heaviest rainfall 
in the United States. One of my 
noted mountain peaks is Mount 
Rainier. My name is 

25. I am one of the North Central 
States. My highest elevations are 


4, \found in the Black Hills. I produce 


much gold. The Missouri River 
forms a part of my southern bound- 
ary. My name is -. ‘ 
26. I rank first among the states i 
population. I was first colonized by 
the Dutch. I am in the eastern part 
of the United States. My fruit crop 
is of great value, My name is 








27. My southern boundary is 
formed by Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico. I am in the heart of the 


cotton belt, and I have a large iron’ 


and steel industry. The Chattahoo- 
chee River forms part of my eastern 
boundary. My name is 

28. I am one of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. My first settlements were 
made by Cecil Calvert. The United 
States Naval Academy is located in 
one of my cities. My fisheries aré 
very important. My name is ________.. 

29. I am located in the north cen- 
tral part of our country. I am the 
“Badger” state. Dairying is an im- 
portant enterprise here and I rank 
high in the output of butter and 
cheese. Lake Michigan forms part 
of my eastern boundary. My name 
ae 

30. I was named in honor of a 
queen. I am noted as the mother of 
presidents. I was chosen as the first 
permanent home of the English in 


America. The Arlington National, 


Cemetery is located within my 


|market in the world. I am bounded 


on the north by Nebraska. My 
name is _____. 

36. I was one of the thirteen orig. 
inal states, In density of popula. 
tion I rank third among the states, 
I am the leading fishing state of 


'New England. My institutions of 


higher learning include Harvard 
University, the oldest in the coun- 
try. My name is _..__.. 

37. I am in the western part of 
our country. I am popularly called 
the “Salt Lake” state. I rank very 
high in the production of copper, 
Irrigation is carried on extensively 
within my boundaries. I am —___ te 

38. I am bounded on the west by 
Montana and on the north by Can- 
ada. My leading industry is agricul- 
ture, and wheat is my principal 
crop. In my northeastern part is 
Devils Lake, which has no outlet to 
the sea. My name is 

39. Only one state in the Union is 
smaller than I. I am located in the 
eastern part of the United States. | 
border on the Atlantic Ocean, 
Dover is my capital. My name is 





eastern boundary. I am popularly 
called the “Keystone” state. I hold 
first place among the states in the 
production of iron and steel, and 
rank second in manufacturing. I 
was first settled by Quakers. I am 





41. The Mississippi River forms 
my entire eastern boundary and the 
greater part of my western bound- 
ary is formed by the Missouri Riv- 
er. I usually hold first place among 
the states in the production of corn, 
I am just across the river from 
Omaha, Nebraska, My name is 





boundaries. My name is ° 

31. I am one of the Pacific States. 
I am crossed by two mountain rang- 
es. My highest peak is Mount Hood. 
The Columbia River forms most of 
my northern boundary. I rank 
ninth in size among the states. My 
name is : 

32. I am located in the southwest- 
ern part of our country. I am 
bounded on the south by Texas and 
Mexico. My oldest city is one of the 
oldest in the United States. My 
name is __. , 

33. If you cross the Mississippi 
River from Memphis, Tennessee, 








you will land on my eastern border. | 
I am crossed by a river whose name| 


is the same as mine. I produce many 
timber products. I am —... 
34. I extend farther south than 
any other state in the Union. One 
of my cities is the oldest in the 
United States. The Everglades are 
in my southern part. My name is 
35. I am sometimes called the 
“Sunflower” state. I lead in the pro- 
duction of winter wheat, and one of 
my cities is the largest winter-wheat 








42. I am one of the Southern 
States. I am noted for the produc- 
tion of sea-island cotton. Cotton is 
my leading crop. I border on the 
Atlantic Ocean. My leading port is 
Charleston. My name is 





43. The Delaware River forms my 
western boundary. I am sometimes 
called the “Garden” state because 
market gardening is so important an 
industry here. My leading institu- 
tion of higher learning is Princeton 
University. My name is ¥ 


44. I am bounded on the south by 
Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico. 
A river whose name is the same as 
mine forms my western boundary. 
Cotton is my chief crop, and corn 
holds second place. I am — pa 

45. I am exceeded only by Texas 
in railroad mileage. Agriculture is 
my chief industry. My principal 
crop is corn. One of my cities is the 
second largest in the United States 
and the greatest meat-packing cen- 


ter of America. I am popularly 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Do You Know the United States? 


(Continued from page 62) 


called the “Prairie” state. My name 
BE cnccosen — 

46. Iam in the western part of the 
country. I am sometimes called the 
“Sagebrush” state. I rank sixth 
among the states in size but I have 
the smallest population of any state. | 
My name is —____.. 

47. I rank third in size among the 
states of the Union. Yellowstone 
National Park is just across my 
southern boundary, My leading in- 
dustry is mining. I rank high among 
the states in copper and zinc pro- 
duction. My name is —._.. 

48. I am bounded on the east by 
Montana and Wyoming. My name, 
taken from the Indian language, 
means “Gem of the Mountains.” My 
mineral resources are of great im- 
portance. Much irrigation is car- 
ried on here except in my northern 
parts, where crops can be grown) 
without it. My name is _____.. 





Key to TEst 


Texas 

. Indiana 

. Rhode Island 

. Arizona 

. Vermont 

. Georgia 

. Michigan 

8. New Hampshire 


QOm=m bh YD 


™N 





9. California 
10. Oklahoma 
11. Minnesota 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
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Wyoming 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Connecticut 
Louisiana 
Nebraska 
West Virginia 
Maine 

Ohio 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Colorado 
Washington 
South Dakota 
New York 
Alabama 
Maryland 
Wisconsin 
Virginia 
Oregon 

New Mexico 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Kansas 
Massachusetts 
Utah 

North Dakota 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa 

South Carolina 
New Jersey 
Mississippi 
Illinois 
Nevada 
Montana 


Idaho 





A Test for Constitution Day 
(Continued from page 50) 


§0. All bills providing for the ap- 
propriation of money must originate 
United States has a dual form of |in the Senate. 
§1. The principal powers of Con- 

39. An amendment to the Consti- gress are enumerated in the Consti- 
tution may be ratified by the legis- | tution. 

§2. The president is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of 
40. Some states, because of their!the United States. 


| 


37. Congress alone can declare war. 
38. Under the Constitution the| 


government. 


latures of three fourths of the states 
voting to approve it. 


small population, have no repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

41. The vice-president of the 
United States is president of the 
Senate. 

42. The Thirteenth Amendment 
forbids slavery in the United States. | 
43. Our president is elected for a 
four-year term. | 
44, Taxes laid by Congress vary 
in different parts of the United 
States. 

45. The Constitution forbids a 
president’s serving a third term. | 
46. The Constitution gives Con- 
gress power to establish uniform | 
rules for the naturalization of all 
foreigners. 

47. The Constitution forbids taxes 
on articles exported from any state. 
48. The states have the right to 
fix their own standards of weights 
and measures. 





It's utterly 
NEW! 


EqualizerKOTEX = § 


Patent No. 1,86 


gives 20 to 30°/ 
sreater protection —gives new 
comfort and safety 




























OMEN! Here is an improve- 
ment in sanitary protection that 
gives you undreamed of extra comfort. 
Kotex—by adding a processed center 
section—gives you more complete 
protection, without a bit more bulk. 


The new product 


Kotex with the New Patented * Equal- 
izer and its importance to woman's 
comfort cannot be explained. It must 
be used to be appreciated. 

It brings greater comfort. There 
is so much greater protection in its 
downy cellulose filler—now. It 
brings greater ease of mind; protec- 
tion is more adequate but less bulky. 
Mere rounded ends are not enough, 
Kotex finds. They must be flattened, 
tapered—in a word “Phantomized,” 
sO as to conceal protection. In Kotex, 
only, do you get these“Phantom’’ends. 

An intimate explanation of the new 
equalizer is given you on the direction 
sheet inside the package. 


Old advantages remain 


You wonder: will this give the same 
softness, the same absor- 





49. Congress cannot admit new| 


states into the Union. 


53. The Constitution was the re- 
sult of a series of compromises be- 
tween the large and small states. 

54. Benjamin Franklin was often 
called the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

55. The salary of the president 
cannot be changed during the term 
for which he is elected. 


Key to Test 
i 14.F 27. F 40. F 
2. F i. FY me 41. T 
3. F 16.F 29. F 42. T 
4. T 17. T 30.F 43. T 
i |S oe Me 44, F 
6. F a FT .3& TF 45. F 
i 20.F 33. T 46. T 
8. F 21.F 34. T 47. T 
9. F aT ws. ei 
10. F as. i 2 49. F 
11. T 24. F 37. T 50. F 
12. F Ss. ss §1. T 
ih: 2 26. T 39. T ee 
5 i ae” Se) ie 


bency as the Kotex Ialready 
trust and like so well? Yes! 
And thesamedisposability. 
The same—in fact, even a 
greater feeling of safety. It 
can be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 
And you get these fea- 
tures, in Kotex, today, at a 
lower price than ever be- 
fore. 

For extra safety 
During certain hours— 
in some cases even for 
two days—extra precau- 
tions are necessary. At 
such times, use Kotex 
Super Size. Have a box of 
both on your shelf. 


You will want to try the 
Kotex narrow adjustable 
belt .. . the final perfec- 
tion in sanitary comfort 
.. designed to give wear- 
ing ease such as has never 








before been possible. 
















Why no sanitary pad 
can be “just like the 
new Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2'4 years to per- 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, but it can- 

not truthfully be said of any 
other pad that it is like the 
New Kotex with Paten 
Equalizer. . .and this is why: 

] —it took two and one-half 

years to perfect. 


2 —a board of three hundred 
women tested it. 

— medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 

4-— x AND, the United States 
Government granted Pat- 


ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 
it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 


Illustrations and text copr. 1933, Kotez Co. 
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Much easier now to teach 
better breakfast habits— 


With your wonderful readers. 
We use them too for history, 
geography, social science. 


“I needed inexpensive supplementary readers 
plus health material for teaching better break- 
fast habits. I’m delighted with the readers 
you sent. They maintain such a high stand- 
ard of ethics. No commercial emphasis. 
They offer solid educational value. And the 
children are fascinated by them.”’ 








School Health Service 
The Quaker Oats Company 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 







Please send the following publications: 


The small charge made below is to help defray printing expense. 
We continue to assume all mailing costs. 


. copies Around the World with Hob (grades 1, 2 
a ee ee eae .....$.05 each 
copies Travels of a Rolled Oat (grades 4&5)... .05_—s each 
copies Hob o’ the Mill (grades 4,5 & 6). _ -10 each 
. copies Grain Through the Ages (grades 6,7 &8) .10 each 
copies Uncle Sam’s Farm (map project). -15 each 
copies Teaching Aids (project book). __ 02 each 
copies Diagrams of an Oat Grain (a wall chart) .03 each 
copies A Good Breakfast (food model cut-outs). .002 each 
copies Breakfast Silhouette (for health noteb’ks) .002 each 
copies Breakfast Record Charts . . 002 each 


I am enclosing $ (in stamps) (in money): 


Name 


Position 


Ee 


ee Sr 


_ CLIP COUPON FOR 


FREE 


NEATNESS CHARTS 


S SO HARD to keep children looking neat and 
clean. But with the help of the free charts we 
offer, you'll find it lots easier. These charts provide 
a daily record of the children’s personal appear- 
ance. (Hair combed... shoes shined... hands clean 
++. etc.) To get a supply of these charts for your 
class, just clip the coupon below and we will mail 
them to you free. And if you would like to have the 
kit that makes shoe shining easy, just enclose 25¢ 
with the coupon and we will send you one with the 
free charts. The kit's re- 
tail value is twice that 
much. It containsa genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher,a 
real bristle dauber and a 
tin of high quality paste 
polish, But whether you 
send for the kit or not, the 
charts are free, so clip the 
coupon now. 





























How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—from cotton field to finished | 
sheets. . . Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. . . Samples of 
raw cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of ““The Story 
of Pequot,”’ postpaid, for use in my - 











88 Lexington Ave., New York City 














Please send me free Neatness Charts.— 
classes. | Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose 25¢.0 
tess chenscinaesacvakued | 

| Name | 
ro School. ......... 
I , . ., vessavuasudubuves | Address — 
Pee | City State | 


l 2 in 1 ~- SHINOLA - BixBy’s 
- SHOE POLISHES 
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Key To Test 


. radius 

. area 

. triangle 

. interest 

. sum, addends 

. policy 

- premium 

. dividend 

. subtrahend 

. invert, multiply 
. below par 

. broker, brokerage 
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Arithmetic Completion Exercises 


from page 50) 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


corporation, stockholders 
beneficiary 

taxation 

bisected 

parallelogram 
numerator, denominator 
triangles 

20. trapezoid 

21. numerator, denominator 
22. quotient, divisor, remainder 
23. minuend 

24. numerator, denominator 
25. equation 








Several of these subjects have chil- 
dren as an important note. The 
children are happy, quiet, and busy 
with their play or work. His peo- 
ple, whether they are enjoying a 
| party or sitting by a window sewing 
‘or walking down a shaded lane, all 
seem prosperous and contented. 





“Morning Sunshine” —Otto Heinrich Engel 


(Continued from page 17) 


Trees form a large part of Engel’s 
composition, and he paints them as 
one who knows and loves the indi- 
viduality of each. 

There is in his manner of painting 
something that is reminiscent of 
Hans Thoma, but lacking Thoma’s 
lightness and love of fairy folk. 








two-teacher schools there are fre- 
quently only one or two pupils in a 
class. This means that the teacher 
can give to the child more actual 
minutes of individual help during 
this short period than a teacher with 
thirty pupils could give in a thirty- 


is true that explanations and dem- 
onstrations of methods must be 
made brief and pointed, it should be 


small class than of a large one. 

The opening exercises, if made 
sufficiently interesting, may be an 
effective prevention of tardiness. 

Arithmetic and reading have been 
scheduled mostly for the morning 
hours, when the mind is fresh and 
|the attention can be held more 
easily. 

Number building includes the use 
of small cards with figures on them, 
which may be used by the pupils in 
the first and second grades to 
make up problems, instead of writ- 
ing them. The latter is more diffi- 
cult, requiring a combination of 
skills, which distracts the attention 
from the prime object—that of 
learning the number combinations. 

Number work includes the mak- 





ing of simple problems which are 
later given to the class for solution. 
These are used to gain facility in 
the use of the four fundamentals. 
Penmanship has been assigned to 
the period just preceding the noon 
recess, for the reason that the 
pupils’ muscles are relaxed and not 
tense, as they would be soon after a 
play period. Then, too, since the 





minute recitation period. While it| 


kept in mind that it is much easier | 
to hold the close attention of a very | 


Two Rural School Programs 


(Continued from page 14) 


| restless, the work in writing has a 
| quieting effect upon all. 

The music period follows the noon 
recess because it soothes the tension 
of the play hour. 

If, in written language, the teach- 
er will write on the blackboard the 
subjects about which stories are to 
be written, it will simplify the work 
of the children and save much time. 
Often a child will spend more time 
in deciding around what object his 
story shall center than on the story 
itself, 

Rest periods should be for com- 
plete relaxation—arms folded on 
desks, heads on arms, and eyes closed. 
The art and handwork periods are in 
a measure recreational, when minds 
are weary. 
| Clay modeling should be carefully 

planned, so that it will be a purpose- 

ful activity. It is not a particularly 
_good plan to allow the children to 
work with clay without some 
direction. 

The booklets mentioned on the 
programs refer to the many work 
books now on the market. These 
are planned by experts and are 
among the greatest timesavers for 
the teacher that have recently been 
devised. Children are enthusiastic 
about them, and they have a definite 
value in the schoolroom. 

No provision has been made for 
dismissing the primary pupils early 
for the reason that often they w 
too far to go alone. Allowing them 
to play outside without supervision 
often leads to problems of discipline. 
Therefore recreational work has been 
| planned for the time just preceding 








Ss | __|\children are becoming weary and | dismissal. 
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The Scattering of the Seeds 


(Continued from page 48) 


DANDELION—We have the same 
idea, Milkweed, 

MAPLE—You ought to see the 
way mine go. My seeds travel by 
airplane. 

ALL (in chorus)—By airplane! 

MAPLE—Yes, by airplane. Each 
of my seeds has a wing, so it can 
sail along with the wind. 

POPLAR (leaning forward )—Ma- 
ple, my seeds haven’t wings, but 
they are carried by the wind just the 
same. My seeds are surrounded with 
hairs. This makes them look as 





though they were wrapped in cot- 
ton. They are in a catkin, which | 
the wind blows away. 
BIRCH (looking around)—Cat- 
kin! Who said catkin? 
POPLAR—I did, Birch. Why? | 
BIRCH—Because, Poplar, I have | 
catkins too. My seeds are not in | 
them, but some of my flowers are. | 
The catkins fall in the spring, but | 
the seeds are in little hard cones that | 
hang on the trees all winter. | 
POPLAR—When do your seeds | 
fall, if they stay on all winter? 
BIRCH—Oh, they blow off when | 
the snow is still on the ground. | 
They look like tiny flying birds. A 
scale of the cone comes off with each | 
seed. 
POPLAR—My seeds are very small | 
too. They are shut up in little, 
pointed pods. 
poppy (looking up at Poplar)— 
My pods are round and fairly large, 
but my seeds are very small, 
POPLAR—Poppy, how do you 
send away your seeds? Does the 
whole pod go too? 
poppy—Oh, no, Poplar. (Proud- 
ly.) You should see the arrange- 
ment I have. There is a top on the 
pod and under this are ever so many 
holes. The seeds rattle around in- 
side. When the wind blows they | 
are shaken out of the holes. 
POPLAR—Well, that is an idea! | 
VIOLET (modestly)—I don’t want | 
to seem boastful, but I think my | 


way of distributing seeds is clever. | swing. 


DANDELION—Let’s hear it, Violet. | 

vVIOLET—When my pods are dry | 
they split open and curl back, so, 
that the seeds are forced out. You 
would be surprised to see how far 
they go. 





er they go any farther than mine. I 
think not, for I shoot mine. 
ALL (in chorus)—Shoot yours! | 
BURDOCK—Do tell us about it. | 
WITCH-HAZEL—My _ seeds 


grow smaller as they dry. Then they | 
fly open suddenly. The seeds are | 
squeezed out and are sent far away, 
WILD CHERRY—I have not heard 
anyone speak about the way I pre- | 
pare my seeds to send them off. | 
MAPLE—Well, what do you do? | 
WILD CHERRY—I hide my seeds in | 
juicy red cherries that birds like to | 
eat. For that reason I am called 


ithe seeds of the plants. 


The witch-hazel 


are | apart )—The poplar has catkins ever 
smooth and shiny. My seed cases |so big. 
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bird cherry, too. The seeds are scat- 
tered and are sometimes carried far 
away. 

oak (suddenly taking an inter- 
est)—The squirrels carry away my | 
acorns. 

MILKWEED—Oak, what do the 
squirrels do with the acorns? 

oak—Oh, they bury many of 
them. They expect to dig them up 
later and eat them. Sometimes I 
shake the acorns off and they roll 
away. 

MAPLE—Squirrels sometimes eat 


my seeds, but I don’t believe they || 





bury them. 
oak—I 
Indians used to pound my nuts and | 
make them into a paste. Then they | 
cooked the paste and ate it. But 
(slowly) I am afraid I was not lis- 
tening when the rest of you told 
how your seeds were scattered. 
BURDOCK (looking around)— 
Suppose each one of us tells him in a 
sentence what we do. 
PLANTS (in chorus 





)—Here are | 


TREES (in chorus)—And here are | 
the seeds of the trees, 


(Each character in turn recites a\ standing that feet can be at ease only in 


line, bowing slightly.) 
purDOcK (holds hands with fin-| 
gers spread, as though clinging) —| 
The burdock clings to the passer- | 
by. 
DANDELION (makes shape of a' 





| Pg 






sd AS 





have been told that the |" 


| you've had all summer. 


| shoes that fit. The continuing and increas- 


balloon with hands) —The dandelion | 


has a balloon by which it can fly. 

VIOLET (opens both hands wide 
_suddenly)—The violet springs from 
|the pod to the ground. 

poppy (shakes head)—The pop- 
py is shaken and falls all around. 
| STICKTIGHT (makes shape 
| pitchfork with thumbs and fingers) 
—The sticktight has forks which to 
everything cling. 

MILKWEED (arms extended, fin- 
gers and thumb togeth®r to look 
like a parachute)—The milkweed 
has a parachute by which it can| 





MAPLE (right hand glides gently 
through the air)—The maple is| 
modern and flies by airplane. 

BIRCH (right arm extends, falls 


gently to side in gliding motion) — | 
The birch, too, has wings, and flies 
WITCH-HAZEL—I wonder wheth- | just the same. 


WITCH-HAZEL (snaps fingers)— 
shoots its seeds 
from the twig. 

POPLAR (holds hands a few inches 


WILD CHERRY (opens and shuts 
mouth as though pecking fruit)— 
The wild cherry has fruits that the 
birds like to eat. 

oAK (looks down at feet)—The 
oak has acorns that roll to your feet. 

ALL (in chorus)—We are the 
seeds of the trees and plants. We 
hope you will know us if you meet 


of | 





us by chance. 


} 
| LORETTA---black kid with grey kid trim and 


Bie i. 


Standing in Comfort 
is a matter of 
Understanding 


Back in school. Long periods on your feet. 
More stretches of standing, probably, than 






Standing in comfort is a matter of under- 


ing popularity of Enna Jettick Shoes with 
teachers proves their scientific correctness 
of design. 


Wear Enna Jetticks—that your feet 
may be free to move without complaint, 
be comfortable through trying hours of 
duty, and ready to carry you joyously 
through the pleasures of your leisure 
time. 






GRACE--black or brown kid, lizard trim. 


Sesto AAcaek... We 189 different sizes and widths, in a pro- 


fusion of the latest styles, guarantee you 
a perfect fit, with the smart appearance 
essential to your work. See them at your 
Enna Jettick dealer’s, or use the coupon 
below for further information. 


ENNA JETTICK 


SHOES FOR WOMEN 


$440 .,4 $500 


Sizes 1 to 12---Widths AAAAAA to EEE 


grey piping: brown kid with chaff kid 
trim and parchment piping. Sizes 2% 
ib ON 0 cnacersrcceccncoecaenee $5.00 





“You need no longer be told that you 


ELAINE---black or brown kid, angora trim. 


Sizes 4t09, AAA to Duo..tecccesesssue $4.40 have an expensive foot.” 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc. 
AuBuRN, N. Y. (Dept. 9) 


With no obligation to me, please send information about your shoes, and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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A Creative Environment 
(Continued from page 29) 


| pipn'r THINK IT Couto 
BE SO COMFORTABLE :: AND . 
YOU SEE SO MUCH MORE 





‘ 
1. [iM LEAVING MY CAR 
* HOME> GREYHOUND 
REACHES EVERY TOWN 
iN MY TERRITORY. 


doors to a person’s real self. The|ulate them to thinking and doing. 
creative self starts to grow simply,|A passive discussion of it fails to be 
and continues like some plant, put-|part of the creative environment. 
ting forth stem, leaves, blossoms,|Every child naturally will not be 
and seeds. For some it reaches great equally impressed, but there are 
heights, as in a specific talent; for many points of departure within 
others it gives breadth to life, an |the picture, such as: children, boats, 


From WOW ON MY 
SALESMEK GO BY 


GREYHOUND -:- 
WE'li CUT TRAVEL 
EXPENSE IN HALF. 


interest in everyday living. 

This has been a very general ar- 
ticle. It has in no way shown you 
how you can apply the picture of 
the month to your own specific 
problem. I want you to find that 
application yourself. If you read 
‘my articles in the INsTRuCTOR last 
year, you will have seen many 
points where this picture can help 


‘ d ils in th bl 
‘WE CHANGED of expresing "perspective and of 
planning a picture so that all the 
CUR MINDS 


space is well filled and there is a 
u 
ahout bus travel 





I've NeveR SEEN 
SUCH CAREFUL DRIVERS 
» AND THEY AR 


$O CONSIDERATE 








| CAME ALL THE WAY ALONE ++ BUT 
THE DRIVERS TOOK GOOD CARE OF Me! 








unity of thought. The picture has 
a definite line pattern and tone pat- 
tern. It has both warm and cool 
colors. 

The value of the picture for 
young children is its power to stim- 


windmill, trees, and water, which 
should stimulate special interest; 
and it is what the child has created 
after having been impressed with a 
isubject that is of greatest value to 
him. His efforts may be very crude 
but they are real to him, and it is 
only by seeing the worthwhileness 
of each thing he does that the child 
will grow to better things. 

The understanding primary teach- 
er is far more likely to create an| 
‘environment for happy work and 
for natural growth than is an art 
teacher who comes only for a short 
time each week. Taking part with | 
the children in their endeavors will | 
increase the fine spirit of under- 
standing and be the surest way to 
‘arrive at a creative environment. 











about the birds; as, “There were ten 
|mocking birds in our yard one day. 
|Five of them flew away. Can you 
tell me how many were left?” 

So have millions of others, | Animals could be substituted for 


after traveling by Greyhound | birds. 





yayes are still a few sceptics on the Mmetic Prays 


tubject of bus travel. This method of 
transportation is not many years old, and 
every new improvement has its quota of 
doubters. The Greyhound system is con- 
verting these sceptical ones at the rate of 
thousands every day! 


Little mimetic plays or imitations 
are excellent to use when the inter- 
est is subsiding. Below are a few 
ideas that may be used in correlation 
with the lessons. All the children 
may participate, or only a few. 
Horses: Galloping, high-stepping. 
Rabbits: Thumbs at side of heads, 
bend knees, and jump on both feet. 

Dogs: Barking, or acting like 
trained dogs. 

Giraffe: Stretch up tall, with 
arms over head, 

Giants: Take long strides. 


More than 25 million people each year are 
finding Greyhound trips less costly, more 
comfortable and scenic .. . schedules more 
frequent, terminals more convenient. How | 
else could one transportation system grow 
steadily until it serves more cities, more miles 
of highway, than any other inthe world? How 
else could it continue to attract so many new 
passengers, while holding all its old friends? 


We invite you to find out for yourself. . . 
by taking your next trip over Greyhound 
lines. That's the fairest way! 


Relieving Monotony in Primary Recitations 
(Continued from page 31) 


The teacher may tell a little story | 


Cows: Mooing, raising and low- 
ering the head. 

Baker: Mills, getting flour; mak- 
ing bread. 

Building a house: Hammering, 
sawing. 

Firemen: Sleeping, fire alarm. 

Going to seashore: Picking up 
shells. 

Buying Christmas toys: Running 
to the store, looking at toys, count- 
ing money. 

Playing in the snow: Making a 
snow man. 

Red Riding Hood: Spying wolf; 
hiding in seat. 

Leaves: Falling leaves, leaves in 
the wind; 

Little birds: Hopping or flying. 

Picking flowers. 

Gardens: Hoeing, plowing, plant- 
ing seeds. 

Balls: Bouncing, batting. 








Information Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OH!IO........... E. 9th & Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALI... i 9 Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA... . Broad St. Station 
NEW YORK CITY . « « »« Nelson Tower 
CHICAGO, ILL 12th & Wabash 
KANSAS CITY, MO. .. ee ee cces 917 McGee St. 
MINNEBAPOUS, MINN. ....... . 509 6th Ave., N. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. ......... Pecan & Navarro 
CHARLESTON, W. VA 601 Virginia St. 
LEXINGTON, KY. ....... . . « « BOIN. Limestone 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ...... .... « 109 East 7th St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN... . 146 Union Ave. 
RICHMOND, VA......... 
NEW ORLEANS, iA. ..... 
WINDSOR, ONT 





really an exciting color scheme. 
‘That is why it would suit pictures 
like some of those shown here. The 
girls and boys are excited and hap- 
py. You see them hurrying to get 
to school before the last bell rings. 
Some are skating on a sidewalk with 
trees along the side. You can show 
foliage on the trees if you like. In 
the North many of the trees in Sep- 
tember are bright red and gold. 
You could draw a golden-haired 
child to match a gold-colored tree. 
If you like you could draw palm 
trees, evergreens, or birch trees. If 
\it is too warm where you live to 


- “412 East Broad St. 


. . . 400 N. Rampart St. 
1004 Security Bidg. 


GREYHOUND 


4#t@¢s 





CARTOON MAP OF U. S.— FREE 


Just the thing for putting interest in geography! Clever, 
humorous map of the United States, 20 x 30 inches, 
showing principal bus lines. Hundreds of funny illustra- 
tions, Send the coupon te nearest office listed above. 








Roller Skating to School 


(Continued from page 25) 


|wear sweaters in September, you 
‘could draw thinner clothes on your 
‘children. 

You could make a street scene. 
The street could be level. It could 
be along the shore of a lake. It could 
be where there are hills. Perhaps 
you would like to show part of a 
horse or of an automobile on the 
street. 
| Every picture has a pattern of 
light and dark. If you do not want 
to make a street scene, or to show 
any figures besides children, big 
white clouds help to make a picture 








RADIO 
HEALTH PROJECT 


BRINGS SPIRIT OF 
ADVENTURE TO 
SCHOOLROOM 


Work of Two Leading Educators 


RE is a true story of how 

some boys and girls in the third 
and fourth grades carried on an in- 
teresting activity in their search for 
health facts, under the guidance of 
two outstanding school authorities. 
Profusely illustrated and with forty- 
four pages of lively and varied text, 
“Radio Bound for Banana Land” 
shows how real life and real health 
facts can combine usefully and hap- 
pily with the play life of the child. 
Makes the gathering of information 
truly an exciting adventure. 

Health for health’s sake has slight 
appeal for young children. But when 
health study is linked with everyday 
interests, as in this project, it becomes 
a fascinating and absorbing subject. 
Thus the formation of good health 
habits follows naturally. 

Coupon brings free copies to teach- 
ers of third and fourth grades in suf- 
ficient quantities for classroom use. 
ALSO a bright, new, 
six-color Health Pos- - Gray, 
ter, free. This offer “AMERICAN 
good only in United 
States. 


Niaelent 
ASSN 


eS 





Clip Coupon NOW! 














interesting. 





1-9-33 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send..........copies of “Radio Bound” 
and one new Health Poster for my room, free. 


This offer good only in United States. 
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A Safety Project 


(Continued from page 44) 


(b) “A  -Hot-headed 
Match.” 
(c) “Clean Yards for 
Safety.” 
(d) “Poison on the 
Shelf.” 
(e) “Toys to Stumble 
Over.” 


(f) “Stack Your Dish- 
es Properly.” 
(g) “Carbon Monoxide 
in the Garage.” 

e) Fire prevention. 

(1) Two-minute talks. 
(a) “Safety in the 
Spring Clean-Up” 

(b) “What a Child 
Can Do to Make His 
Home Safe” 
(c) “The First 
Minutes at a Fire” 
(d) “What to Do 
When Clothing Catches 
Fire” 
(e) “Know First Aid 
for Burns” 
f) Safety editorials, based on 
clippings. 
g) Letter-writing, asking for 
materials and expressing 
thanks for material received. 
(Letters were written to: 
American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York, 
N.Y.; National Bureau of 
Safety, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y.; American Child 
Health Association, New 
York, N.Y.; and the local 
power and light company 
and the fire commissioner. ) 
4) Quotations on safety. 
i) Anecdotes on safety. 


Five 


C. Health. 


1. “Cleanliness for Safety.” 
2. “First Aid—What to Do.” 
a) Burns and scalds. 
b) Bleeding. 
c) Cuts. 
d) Punctured wounds. 
e) Bruises. 
f) Sprains. 
g) Poison. 
hb) Dog bites. 
i) Prone-pressure method 
for artificial respiration. 
3. “Heroes of Health: How 
Their Discoveries Make the 
World Safe.” 
4. “Why Flies Are Dangerous.” 
5. “How to Get Rid of Flies.” 
a) Clean up barnyards. 
b) Clean up rubbish. 
c) “Swat the fly.” 


D. Spelling. 


1. Word list: safety, hazard, 
accident, rescue, prevention, 
sterile, stimulant, resuscita- 
tion, caution, careful, alert, 
emergency, sport, courtesy, 
careless, service, aid, ambulance, 
injury, pedestrian, hurt, poi- 
son, accurate, accuracy, statis- 
tics, infect, infection, antiseptic, 





antidote, risk, safeguard, po- 
liteness, collision, annually, cas- 
ualty, traffic, toll, hospital, 
nurse, stretcher, doctor, respect, 
cautious, judgment, danger, 
dangerous, rescued, escape, hy- 
giene, reliable. 
2. Words chosen by committee 
for study: service, cleanliness, 
Statistics, disease, collision, am- 
bulance, injury, nurse, match- 
es, hospital, 

E. Arithmetic. 
1. Statistics on accident tolls. 
2. Problems on accident tolls. 
3. Statistics on fire loss. 
4, Problems on fire loss. 

F, Civics and geography. 
1. Comparison of traffic condi- 
tions fifty years ago with those 
of to-day. 
2. Traffic laws of our city. 
3. Traffic signals, 
4. Responsibility of a good cit- 
izen. 
5. A visit to Central Fire Sta- 
tion and Police Department. 
6. Vocations. 
7. A study of children of other 
lands through the Junior Red’ 
Cross. 

G. History. 
1. Famous people who endan- 
gered their lives to safeguard 
our country. 
2. Industrial revolution; safe 
machinery. 
3. Great fires of history and 
how they could have been pre- 


| 





vented. 
H. Writing. 
1. Safety words used in daily| 
writing lessons. | 
IV. Vocational guidance. 
A. Newspaper work. 
1. Writing editorials. 
B. Contact, through letters, with 
public utilities companies and 
health departments. 
V. Character training. 
A. Courtesy, as in games and on 
highway. 
B. Good judgment, as in work of 
committee in judging letters and 
selecting words for spelling list. 
C. Accuracy, as in arithmetic. 
D. Neatness, as in writing for 
booklet. 
E. Reliability, as in working on 
committees. 
G. Consideration for others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For the pupils— 

Bolenius, Emma Miller: “Adrift on 
the Ice,” Book IV; “A Great 
American Citizen,’ “A Brave 
Rescue,” “The Derrick and the 
Wind,” Book VI, The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Readers (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co.). 

Condon, R. J.: 


lantic Readers” (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.). 


“Heroes in Time of | % 
Peace,” The Great Conquest, “At-| ‘24 
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Serve it this delicious 
new way- children love it! 


delicious way to secure 
Sunshine Vitamin D 


ACHERS! Now you can make a game 

| out of drinking milk! You can make 

milk so delicious that your pupils will drink 

it gladly—during the milk period—in the 
school lunch room—at home. 

Imagine a milk-drink so tempting that 
even the worst little milk crank will say, “It 
tastes better than chocolate soda.” Yet so 
nourishing—so rich in essential food el- 
ements—that frail, underweight children 
show marked improvement in weight and 
strength after drinking it for a few weeks! 

Cocomalt—in milk—is the answer! In- 
troduce this Cocomalt milk-drink in your 
school lunch room, Give it to your pupils 
during the regular class milk period. Urge 
them to drink it at home. See how quickly 
they recognize its deliciousness. And best 
of all, see how they thrive on it—how 
strong and sturdy they become! 


Cocomalt—what it is 
—what it does 


Cocomalt contains in concentrated form 
essential food elements every child needs 
for husky development. It provides extra 





Cocomalt is ac- 
cepted by the 
Committee 


on 

Foods of the 

ical Association and li- 
under the Wisconsin 


proteins, carbohydrates, food-calcium and 
food-phosphorus plus a rich supply of Sun- 
shine Vitamin D, As you know, Sunshine 
Vitamin D helps the body more efficiently 
to utilize the food-calcium and food-phos- 
phorus (so richly supplied by Cocomalt 
and milk) in building strong bones, sound 
teeth, straight-as-an-arrow bodies. 


Cocomalt is far more than a flavoring for 
milk. Prepared as directed, Cocomalt adds 
70% more food-energy to milk. It provides 
foodelements absolutely essential for growth 
and development — food elements every 
child in your class needs. 


Try Cocomalt Free 


Cocomalt comes in powder form omy and 
is sold at grocery and drug stores in 4-lb., 
1-lb. and 5-lb. cans. Comes ready to mix 
with milk—hot or cold. For trial-size can 
just mail the coupon below—with 10c to 
cover the cost of packing and mailing. We 
will ~ send you a free Cocomalt recipe 
book. 


(ocomalt 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. Z-9, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, 
also your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclos- 
ing 10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 





Address ceeet — 





City State 
Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 
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Coffee Picker in Kenya, Africa 


FASCINATING 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Cooper, Mabel Lee: “The Leak in 
las, Tex.: 
Co., 1924). 

Emerson, C. P., and Betts, G. H.: 
“Why We Should Get Rid of 
Flies,” Book IV; “When Acci- 
dents Happen,” Book V, Hygiene 
and Health (Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923). 

Howe, Will David, Pritchard, M. T., 
and Brown, E. V.: “Old Silver,” 
Book VI, The Howe Readers 


Sons) . 

Lewis, William Dodge, and Row- 
land, A. L.: “A Little Nurse,” 
Book IV; “The Safest Place,” 
“The First Five Minutes,” “The 
Good Citizen,” “How Edison Got 
His Start,” “The Desert Indians 


“Unpatriotic Carelessness,” 

VI, Silent Readers (Philadelphia: 

The John C. Winston Co.). 
Friends of 





|Rosser, Angie Ousley: “Fri 
the Fire,’ Uncle Jim, the Fire 
Chief (Dallas, Tex.: Southern 


MATERIAL 


-e free! 


A fascinating subject, fasci- 
natingly told—tich in history and 
legend, geography and fact. 
Teachers everywhere are sending 
for this material about coffee— 
and finding it educational, au- 
thoritative, and of real value in 
classroom work. Any or all of it 
is yours for the asking. Simply 
check the items you want, fill in 
the coupon and mail. 


[] Story of Coffee (revised) — illustrated 


booklet telling history, growing, and 
preparation for market. (Enough copies 
for classroom reference use). 


Progress of Coffee. Pictorial wall chart 
in full color. (One to a teacher). 


Publishing Co., 1916). 


the Dike,” Favorite Stories (Dal-| 
Southern Publishing | 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s, 


A Safety Project 


(Continued from page 67) 


|Turner, C. E., and Collins, G. B.: 
“Safety,” Community Health 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.). 

Withers, J. W., and others: “Why 
Does a Match Strike,” “Fires, 
Fires, Fires,” “How John Burns 
Saved a Boy,” Far and Near, 
Fourth Reader (Richmond, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Co.). 

For the teacher— 

Health Heroes Series (New York: 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.). 

McMurry, Charles A.: Teaching by 
Projects (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.). 


\Signor, Florence R., ed.: Material, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers 
(Dansville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 1925). 





—Fire Beds,” “The Fire Spirit,” | 
Book | 


Storm, Grace E.: Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades (Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan, 1931). 


|Storm, Grace E., and Smith, N. B.: 


Reading Activities in the Primary 
Grades (Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1930). 

The Tuberculosis Primer (Texas 
Tuberculosis Association). 





FRIENDS OF SAFETY— 
When traffic moves we just stand 
still, 
For we are Friends of Safety. 
(Re peat.) 
FOES OF SAFETY— 
When traffic moves 
about, 
For we are Foes of Safety. 
peat.) 
FRIENDS OF SAFETY— 
Come, let us chase these Foes 
away, 
For we are Friends of Safety. 
(Re peat.) 
FOES OF SAFETY— 
Now come and chase us if you 
dare, 
For we are Foes of Safety. 
peat.) 


(Friends rout Foes and return to 


we dart 


(Re-' 





center of stage to celebrate their vic- 


Coffee Exhibit. Samples of coffee from | tory. They form double circle and 


berries to roasted bean; compact, easy | p/gy “Jolly Is the Miller,” 


to store. (One to a teacher). 


The Song of the Coffee Bird. A 3-act 
play based on old legend of discovery 
of coffee. Simple to produce. Full cos- 


tume directions. 


Sheets for loose-leaf notebooks. 8” x 
10” size. Colored picture of coffee 
branches and 4 other sheets of infor- 
mation. (Furnished to individual stu- 


Bureau of Coffee Information 
Si West 45th Street, New York City 


| physical training manuals; 





English 
folk dance, singing the words given 
below; directions and music in most 
Victor 
Record No, 20214-B.) 
Practicing for safety means 
watching all day 
At home, at school, on the street, 
at play; 
We listen and watch our step 
when we go ’cross the street 
For safety practices are hard to 


at. 

(Children play this game three 
times. As music is played the fourth 
time two boys and two girls take 
places on right side of stage. The 
other children form a line on the 
left facing them. Policeman enters, 


(Re-| 


Lights of Safety 


(Continued from page 22) 


walks to center, blows whistle, and 
speaks.) 
As you pass down the street each 
day 
Be careful! 
Heavy traffic comes this way, 
Be careful! 
Look up and down and then 
around, 
Don’t trip or stumble to the 
ground, 
Sometimes 
sound, 
Be careful! 
(Policeman goes to left and 


danger makes no 








stands at head of line. 
enter from right holding flashlights 
high, and go to front of stage.) 
LEADER OF RED LIGHTS— 
When the light is showing red, 
Stop! 
Danger then is just ahead; 
Stop! 
Watch each signal carefully; 
When I shine very careful be; 
Danger is your enemy; 
Stop! 
(Lights step backward to rear of 
stage.) 
POLICEMAN— 
I am the friendly traffic cop. 
I raise my hand—all autos stop. 
(Policeman blows whistle. Chil- 
dren who are standing in lines at 
sides of stage exchange places, walk- 
ing to right. Amber Lights enter 
left and go to front.) 
LEADER OF AMBER LIGHTS— 
I am amber nice and clear. 
When you see this light, my dear, 
Even though you should be late, 
(Continued on page 69) 


Red Lights 
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SECTIONAI BOOKCASI 





Endorsed by over 200,000 users. 

Furnished in different val ie materials and 

finishes. Sold on approval dey factory, 
Write for Catal 

The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., 


Fits any Speen 
“Always com- 
| /- plete yet never | 
ished.” 

















ins, expecially designed 
‘or sing ae po a 


REGULAR small 


ee rinse. a colors 
ite ray, 
ia, Red, Green—100 to the phe. “Gold or uray Ber 
the pkg. You can see ris t through the new Trane 
parent NuAce—® to the pkg. 
Any style La a oo 
at your dealer or 5 & 1 
If they cannot supply you, ~~ 100 
for package and samples. 
ACE ART CO. 


13 Gould Street Reading, Mas. 


CASH’S RAREES 


For School and Traveling 
Mark all wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME.-TAPES and they'll 
never be lost—they positively iden- 
tify in school, laundry,athomeor & 
awsey. Have school children’s be- 
longings marked, too—avoid loss 

| ah and ownership disputes, 
Trial Offer: Send i0¢ for 
me dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast thread 
on fine cambrictape. 
See your dealer or write‘us. 


oath & J. S. H, INC. 
an 
mous 


0! FA OEM S 


An authoritative illustrated col- 
lection of the best Verse. Unex- 











THE CABLE CO.,1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 











Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















The TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


A Time Protection Policy 
Teachers in 36 states are protected against 
disability by I. O. C. contracts. 

THE INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FINELY 


cminreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; +25) | 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver’ o script or | 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.00; 50for $. 75. Sendforfree samples. 


| Write d mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 
| to your copy plainty Riled the day receivedandsent to you prepaid: 








F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











SEND US YOUR FILMS 


FILMS yey ~ be roll; prints 8c 
auhing Compene, 


joto F 
163 Bell pry Roanoke, Va. 














4% ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Mail this coupon and 20c for a big, 64-page workbook in 
English for grade 4,5,6,70r8. (Specify grade.) Filled 
with _ees drills. ‘Complete, satisfying. 
—Complete workbook catalog. 
Follett Pub. ¢ Co., 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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W. ddi ed. SPECIAL dt. 8 00 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Lights of Safety 


(Continued from page 68) 


Don’t rush across and challenge 
fate; 
Just wait! 

(They take places in front of Red 
Lights. Then Green Lights enter 
right and go to front.) 

LEADER OF GREEN LIGHTS— 

When you see the rays of green 

You will know all is serene. 

You may cross with safety then 

And be safe to cross again. 

(They take places in front of 
Amber Lights. Parade of traffic fol-' 
lows—any number of children with| 
toy automobiles, wagons, and so on, | 
enter, some from left, some from| 
right, keeping to the right. After| 
they pass out, Policeman blows his 
whistle and speaks.) 

I am the friendly traffic cop. 

I raise my hand—all autos stop. 

(Lights form three circles, plac-| 
ing left hands on shoulders of one in| 
front and holding flashlights high in| 
right hands, All sing to tune of 





“Carrousel,” Swedish folk game; 
directions in most physical educa- 
tion manuals; Victor Record No. 
20432-B.) 

Little children far and near, 

Cars are always running. 

We must practice safety 

Early in the morning 

And through the day. 

Safety rules we should know, 

Safest ways to us they show. 

Ha! Ha! Ha! Happy are we. 

We have learned to know the rules 

Of safety, you see. 


EpIToRIAL Note: For the game, “Friends 
and Foes of Safety,” the children form two 
equal sides, facing each other, and sing the 
stanzas in turn. Each side walks forward 
for the first two lines of the stanza and 
back for the last two. The game concludes 
as indicated in the text. A slight modifica- 
tion in the first two measures of the song 
will be necessary, in order to suit the words 
given; or the entire stanza may be sung to 
the last two measures. 

Music and directions for “Jolly Is the 
Miller” and “Carrousel” are found in The 
Everyday Song Book, published by The 
Cable Company, Chicago. 





“London Bridge” Anew 


(Continued from page 49) 


(Start with outside foot. Suit ac-| 
tion to words for “Heel and toe.” 
On “away we go,” take three run- 
ning steps. Curtsy and bow at last | 
line.) | 

Leap and leap and run, run, run, | 

Leap and leap, run, run, run; 

Leap and leap and run, run, run, 

Singing tra-la-la. 

(On “Leap and leap,” take two 
light leaps forward. On “run, run, 
run,” take three running steps.| 
Curtsy and bow at last line.) | 

Acquaintances we now renew, | 

We renew, we renew; 

Acquaintances we now renew, 

Singing tra-la-la. 
(Repeat action for second stanza.) 
To your partner bid good-by, 


| 
| 
‘ 


Bid good-by, bid good-by; 

To your partner bid good-by, 
Singing tra-la-la. 

(Shake hands with partner and 


‘end with curtsy and bow.) 


Variation, to words of song— 

Children form circle and march 
around while singing first stanza, 
placing hands on shoulders of one 
in front. 

For second stanza, join hands in a 
circle and move to right. (First 
two stanzas are sung very slowly.) 

At beginning of third stanza, 
sung faster, two in circle form an 
arch and others, hands joined, skip 
through from right. 

Repeat from beginning, using 
other stanzas, 





The Longest Tail 


(Continued from page 23) 


(Monkey enters.) 
MONKEY— 
I am the monkey who climbs the 
trees; 
I chatter, I swing, and I play; | 
My tail is like another’s arms, | 
It’s the longest tail, I say! | 
OTHERS— | 
The monkey who clings to the| 
trees with his tail 
Has a tail that is long as can be, 
But still not the longest tail has 
he. 
(Dog and Cat enter.) 
boc— 
I have a tail that I wag in joy 
When I play with my master’s 
boy. 
caT— 
I am a pussy and I think that 
The longest tails are on dog and 


ELEPHANT— 
The longest tail, 
The longest tail! 
Who in the world has the longest 
tail? 
(Snake enters, hissing.) 
SNAKE— 
I am a great, long, hissing snake. 
Listen, all! Make no mistake! 
The rest of you are stronger or 
taller, 
But your tails, when compared 
with mine, are smaller. 
This I, the boa constrictor, have 
said. 
You can see for yourselves—I am 
just tail and head! 
OTHERS— 
Yes, yes, yes! 
Yes, yes, yes! 
The snake has the longest tail! 





Cat. 


(They bow and return to places.) 


HAT an inspiring picture! 

. .. Rows of eager new faces 
fresh from summer vacations. Raw 
material for you to fashion into a 
class you can be proud of. The big 
obstacle is—absences. But you can 
avert many absences—by starting 
now on an effective campaign to 
guard pupils’ health. 

Classroom a danger spot 


Any number of the hacking coughs, 
the sore throats, the many small ail- 
ments that keep children home from 
school—may start right in your own 
classroom. Books, chalk, erasers and 
many other objects are used in com- 
mon. There are germs on almost 
everything we touch. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute warns that 27 germ 
diseases may be spread by hands. 

Fight this constant danger to 
health right where it starts—by teach- 
ing your pupils to combat germs 
with Cleaner Hands. 


A plan that works 


An easy way to implant the clean 
hands lesson is the interesting plan 





Plan now for better 
attendance this term 


..- Cleaner hands will do it 


used so successfully by over 200,000 
teachers—a Clean Hands Contest. 
How the children enjoy such a 
contest! Tell them hands pick up 
germs that cause disease—that every 
time they wash they defeat this 
enemy. Make it a rule to have them 
wash hands often — always before 
meals— with Lifebuoy Soap. For 
Lifebuoy’s rich, purifying lather re- 
moves not only dirt but germs as 
well. Every hand-washing means a 
point scored. Regularly you post the 
names of the highest scorers on 
your Clean Hands Honor Roll. 
Soon the clean hands habit is firmly 
established, By the end of the term 
you'll find absences cut down—at- 
tendance improved—class scholar- 
ship way up! More credit to you/ 


An added benefit 


You'll like Lifebuoy for your own 
protection—and your complexion, 
too. Its rich, abundant lather keeps 
the pores fresh and pure—your skin 
aglow with radiant health. 


A product of Leven Bros. Co., Cambridge, Masi. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 
Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 


SOAP 
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iw senate 
tho BEST 
DRESSED 
LON VAN 


MA Y/ Cur bel 
YET SAVE 


HALF YOUR USUAL 
DRESS EXPENSE! 


RE’S a clever, econom- 

ical way to acquire 

a whole new wardrobe of 
Stunning Fall clothes...at a 
saving that will amaze you! 


Our new Magazine of 

Fashion for Fall offers you 

the pick of the styles of Paris 

and Fifth Avenue. It tells how 

you may have them, made to your exact 
measurements, with all the difficult sewin 

completed by our rt men-tailors ... oul 
all trimmings and findings furnished. All you 
need do is sew a few simple seams, and your 


perfectiy fitted garment is finished! 


You will save many dollars by this unique 
“Finish-at-Home” Plan! Write today for your 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Social-Studies Unit 


(Continued from page 19) 


a) A tailor shop. 
5) A factory. 
c) A dressmaker. 
3. Riddles are something: 
a) To draw. 
b) To eat. 
c) To guess. 
4. A grocer keeps his vegetables 
fresh: 
a) By keeping them cool. 
b) By placing them in the 
sun. 
c) By keeping them in 
boxes. 
B. In order to check attitudes and 
ideals the teacher must keep a 
check list for each individual. 
C. The teacher will also need a 
check list for the habits and skills 
of each pupil in various subjects. 
D. The teacher will need to de- 
velop appropriate check lists for 
physical, mental, and social hab- 
its. 
E. A chart giving the activities 





free copy of our new “Magazine of Fashion”! | 


Just paste the coupon on a postcard! 
FREE! FALL “MAGAZINE OF FASHION” 


FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 


74 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 34, New York, N. Y. 
Send me FREE copy of the “Magazine of Fashion” 


a a eT 
Address............ 


GO neensmeentiins 


ANT WORK.<é..-? 





$18 to $408 Week retouching photos . .. men 
and women. No selling or canvassing. We teach youat 
home. a ee outfit and employment. Write to~ 





day, Home Studios, 1946-D Daily News Plaza, Chicag: 








Catalogue of 


Teaching Helps 
Sent FREE 


W* want every teacher to have 


a copy of our complete cat- 
alogue which fully describes all of 
our publications for teachers and 
schools, including: Helpful Books 
for Teachers; Poster Pattern 
Books; Pictures and Picture Study 
Material; Entertainment Books; 
Song Books; Poem Books; Arith- 
metic, Spelling, Language and 
Reading Helps; Basal Readers; 
Supplementary Readers; Anno- 
tated Classics; Graded School Li- 


braries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THIS CATALOGUE TODAY— 
give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send names and ad- 
dresses of any of your teacher 
friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 














of each individual as the unit is 
carried out will show individual 
development. 

VIII. A chart was made to show the 
activities carried on for each part of 
the study. [One of the charts is 
given on the second page of this 
article. } 

IX. Department store activity. The 
unit was introduced in the follow- 
ing way. After the children had 
built and furnished their home, in 
the study of home life, they dis- 
cussed how they might enjoy it. 
Many suggestions were made, such 
as having a party for the room, en- 
tertaining children of other grades, 
and holding “open house” for their 
parents and friends. At once their 
enthusiasm and interest were cen- 
tered on planning appropriate re- 
freshments for their guests. 

Since we had already talked about 
the source of food for our homes, 
the children began to suggest where 
they might buy the materials need- 
ed. Some suggested that it would 
be fun to build our own stores. 

Several days were spent in visiting 
and comparing the many kinds of 
stores in our own community. The 
department store was a favorite 
with all the children because they 
could buy almost anything they 
wanted in one building. Then, too, 
since our room was not large enough 
to allow for streets, the easiest way 
to save space was to have one large 
building with several departments. 

Our next step was to decide 
which departments we would use as 
we developed our unit of work. 
The following were agreed upon: 
the grocery, the clothing, the furni- 
ture, the toy, and the book depart- 
ments. The next day the children 
brought tools, lumber, boxes, and 
other materials needed for the unit. 
The first problem was that of plan- 
ning and building the frame. Just 
how large could the building be? 


Where could it be erected to be most 
attractive and useful? What was it 
to look like when completed? 

At this time a keen interest was 
displayed in drawing plans for the 
building and in observing how the 
stores of our city were built. The 
group as a whole put up the frame 
of the stores with the aid of some 
of the older boys. 

The children brought materials 
from home, such as paints, brushes, 
nails, hammers, books, and pictures 
from magazines and current news- 
papers. The business men of the 
city let the children have waste 
lumber, beaver board, boxes of all 
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kinds, paints, and other materials. 

There being five departments in| 
ithe unit, the children were divided | 
‘into five committees, one for each | 
store. Because the children had had 
very little previous training in the 
choosing of committee members, the 
jteacher helped place each child 
where she thought he would work 
best. Since each group had to have 
a leader, they decided to elect a 
chairman whose duty it was to see 
that every member was construc- 
tively busy. 
| The committee groups wanted to 
‘keep a daily record of the progress 
made. This called for the election 
of a secretary for each committee. 
Every day a conference was held by 
each group to decide on their work 
for the day. The committees re- 
ported to the group as a whole on 
their plans and daily progress with 
the unit. The following is a report 
of the grocery department. 

X. The work of the grocery unit. | 

The committee members, having | 
decided to build their shelves from 
lumber and their counters from 
large boxes, made trips to the vari- 
ous stores to get all the boxes and 
scrap wood available. They used 
wrapping paper, marking it off into 
sections, for the roof, and painted it 
with green and red calcimine. 

Before making clay fruits, vege- 
tables, and other supplies for the 
grocery department, the children 
Ibrought real ones from home to use 
as patterns. After the clay fruits 
and vegetables were carefully shaped 
and practically dry, they were shel- 
lacked, to keep them from cracking 
when painted. They were painted 
their actual colors. These were ar- 
iranged on the counters, with price 
\marks, as the children had seen them 
in some of the stores they had vis- 
ited. 

The children had obtained sam- 
ples of breakfast foods and canned 
goods, and also empty cartons. 
These they placed on the shelves in 
as many ways as they chose. The 
stock was rearranged often, for each 
child had his own ideas as to the way 
to improve the appearance of the 
shelves. 











(Continued on page 71) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Social-Studies Unit 


(Continued from page 70) 


One of the boys said that his 
mother telephoned her orders to the 
groceryman when she needed some- 
thing in a hurry or did not have 
anyone to send. The next day sev- 
eral toy telephones were placed in 
different corners of the schoolroom 
and store, so that the children could 
telephone their orders to the gro- 
ceryman. In this way they learned 
to make grocery lists and to plan 
what they would need to order for a 
meal. Since they realized that the 
store as well as the customers needed 
telephone numbers, a telephone di- 
rectory was compiled. The children 
used their own names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. In this way, if 
they did not already know their 
street addresses and telephone num- 
bers, they became acquainted with 
them. 

XI. Culminating activity. 

For a culminating unit the class 
decided to have “open house” on 
Friday for parents and friends, and 
on Saturday for the teachers who 
were attending the San Luis Valley 
Teachers Meeting. 

The children on the grocery store 
committee made and served candy. 








Chalk Dust 
DOES Dry Skins! 


And dry skins become wrinkled so 
quickly! So follow the teachings 
of Helena Rubinstein, dean of 
beauty scientists, and nourish 
your youthful loveliness. Guard 
against fatigue lines that come 
from mental strain— by giving 
yourself Helena Rubinstein's fa- 
mous Three Steps To Beauty 
every day: 


CLEANSE with Pasteurized Face 
Cream Special, the revitalizing 
super-cleanser which penetrates 
to the very tissues, and leaves the 


skin fresh and youthful. 1.00. 


NOURISH the tissues with Youth- 
ifying Tissue Cream, that delight- 
ful herbal blend which keeps the 
skin from becoming dry, irons out 
wrinkles and paces ber (the dread 
of every woman). 1.00. 


TONE AND BRACE with Skin 
Toning Lotion Special, Helena 
Rubinstein's famous tonic which 
cools and soothes, firms the skin 
texture; also acts as a powder 
base. 1.25. 


This — beauty treatment, 
only 3.25! Write for yours, today. 


Helena Rubinstein (N. I.) 
8 East 57th St., New York City 
Please send me your famous Three Steps 


| 

| 

| To Beauty. | am enclosing 3.25. My skin 
| is dry. Oily 
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Some children from each committee 
were on duty as clerks and the rest 
acted as guides. Oral reports were 
given by each committee to show 
what they had accomplished and to 
give information to the other com- 
mittees. Questions were made up by 
each committee to cover the points 
that they thought were important. 
These questions were made the basis 
of the teacher’s checks for informa- 
tion and understanding. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


These books furnished part of 


the content reading. Supplemen-| 


tary charts made by the teacher (to 

develop a wider vocabulary), and 

experience charts made by former 
groups also supplied reading ma- 
terial. 

Dopp, K. E.: Bobby and Betty with 
the Workers (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co.). 

Krueger, Louise: Sending In the 
Alarm; Bobby and Jane at the 
Park; Three Guesses. 

Kuh, Charlotte: The Policeman; 
The Delivery Man; The Postman; 
The Fireman (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.). 

Lenski, Lois: Spinach Boy (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.). 

Read, Helen S.: Mr. Brown’s Gro- 
cery Store; Billy’s Letter; Mary 
and the Policeman; Jip and the 
Fireman (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

Tippett, J. S.: Busy Carpenters 
(Yonkers, N.Y.: World Book 
Co.). 

Readers— 

Freeman, F. N.: First Reader, 
“Child-Story Readers” (Chicago: 
Lyons & Carnahan). 

Gage, Lucy: Out and Playing, 
“Child Activity Stories,” First 
Book (Chicago: Mentzer, Bush 
& Co.). 

Gecks, M. C.: Friends to Make, 
“Story and Study Readers,” First 
Book (Richmond, Va.: Johnson 
Publishing Co.). 

Hardy, Marjorie: Wag and Puff; 
New Stories, “The Child’s Own 
Way Series” (Chicago: Wheeler 
Publishing Co.). 

Lynch, M. D.: Billy Gene’s Play 
Days (Boston: Ginn & Co.). 

Pitman, J. A.: A Week with Andy 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.). 

Ringer, E. H.: City and Country, 
First Book; School Days, Second 
Book; Home, Primer—‘Citizen- 
ship Readers” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.). 

Sindelar, J. C.: Nixie Bunny in 
Workaday-Land (Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co.). 

Vannest, C. G.: Social Studies for 
the Lower Grades, Book One 
(Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co.). 

White, M. L.: Our Friends at Home 
and School (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co.). 
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tomorrow 
—need Bible truths as 
the basis of better lives. 
Here is the whole teach- 
ing of the Bible in fas- 
cinating story form, 


Egermeier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK 
These stories which never grow old are a delight 
to old and young. Direct, simple and dramatic in 
style. Intensely rich in historical bac and 
divine teaching. Arranged chronologically to cover 
the whole Bible from Creation to Revelation. From 
teading to their children parents get a clearer un- 
derstanding of the Bible than ever 
“ENDLESS ESTEREST cod INSPIRATION” 

‘argaret ngster 

Thousands of parents and recognized experts in 
Child Psychology as well as leading clergymen heart- 
ily endorse this beokesbeing. “helpful to teachers” 

“should be in every home”, “sound, edifying and 
instructive”. 233 stories, 200 illustrations, $ full 
page color plates, 608 pages, $1.75 

Home Study Edition, with 64 extra 
How we Got Our Bible, Great Facts 
Bible prayers, parables, and 48 
pages of specially prepared ques- 
tions on each of the 233 stories, 
672 pages, $2.75. 

Mr. Noah’s A. B. C. Zoo 





includi: 
aah the Bible, 


‘ : 
by Ruthven H. Byrum 
A new book of lively interest com- 








bining Bible stories with natural 
history, 25c. 
THE WARNER PRESS, indiana Dept. B-16 


Anderson, 
Please send me Egermeier’s Bible Story Book for en- 
closed remittance. O Reader Edition $1.75. O Home 
Study Edition $2.75. 

















of your classroom wall with 
a framed copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


brings to your students’ minds 
pictures of the early days of 
the 
makes the study of its history 
more real and vital. 


Declaration of Independence, 
preserved in the Library of 
Congress, has been made by 
this Company and will be sent 
to you on your request. 





Please send me facsimile of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


Broaden 
Their Horizon 
Extend the boundary 


This inspiring document 


American republic and 


A facsimile of the original 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inqgumy Bungav 
197 CLarenvon Sraeet, Boston, Mass, 

















all you like, whenever you like, 


. .. and you'll keep on drinking 








0) Send Book Bible Ca 
UO Send S. S. Supply Catalog. talog. i cictrensetnaniniestistsistcetahasnisinnsennnisinmananinmanes 
SNEED GRE Bitenensincieacattimninnntigenininn 
Se nntticncccssiveccnnsninendiansiminingcaemenn _ 
CO iccccnsessssenssnmnssonnnsesee State 
i iicccnwnns cinneennan oan 
Post Office State 
Guard your 


NERVES 


@ Long drag, from now to Christmas holidays. How 
many nights will you lie awake? How many days will 
you feel “‘witchy’”’ and have trouble with discipline? 

Make it fewer, this semester. Guard your nerves 
from caffeine. Protect your heart. Prevent nervous 
indigestion. Have better discipline, with less effort. 
And yet enjoy your coffee just the same. 

Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee ... 97% caffeine- 
free . . . for two weeks. Enjoy its delicious flavor... 
it is made of the best coffees grown in the world. Drink 


You'll find you feel better, sleep better, work better 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Buy it from your grocer. Satisfaction 


as strong as you like. 


it for pleasure. 





guaranteed, or money back. oe 
Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! i A 
of ys 
¢ 
Send 15 cents in stamps for oy > 
a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag of ¥ é . 
Coffee and a booklet on coffee Kt & 
andhealth. Use this coupon. ae 
Hogs ss 
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a - % . 
¢ o” * = 
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THE INSTRUCTOR September 1933 


— Pay Later If More Convenient om 


icasestenillle Star * Magazine List 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 


* THE PATHFINDER “ative * NATURE MAGAZINE 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the Each month, Nature Magazine provides fascinating articles and beau- 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils tiful illustrations about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of the weather and other interesting things in Nature and the out-of-doors. 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute for 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial ; Topical Topics ; From your information and entertainment. Regular monthly features in- 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat ; clude: Star Map for the Current Month; Helps for Home and Garden ; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and Young Folks’ Department; Nature News and Views; Reviews of New 
Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. Nature Books; Answers to Questions ; Photographic Department; etc. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. Nature me The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 1 year 






s Now at Bargain Prices 




























The Pathfinder, 
1 year 


$4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 

















* JUNIOR HOME *THE ETUDE, Geer Goat) * CORRECT ENGLISH 


. . Pees | 
MAGAZINE Music Magazine ==}|  —How To Use It 
— io ~4 
J , , Helps with the thousand and one ——— = This magazine provides authoritative 
a ——y A “peo ae a problems that confront the music stu- a: instruction in the correct use of English 
: wo S it pW ay a a a. dent and teacher—provides recreation —<— by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
abundance oF up-to-date and seasonal and inspiration for all music lovers. —— sive ruling. Typical language problems 


handwork and other occupational mate- Each issue includes 24 pages of de- are explained clearly by drill and by il- 





rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 














lightful new music with study notes; 
illustrated articles of unusual interest 
and great practical value; music world news; depart- 
ments for School Music, Supervisors and Teachers, and a 
special section, the Junior Etude, containing stories, 
poems, puzzles and other features appealing to children. 








~~ | lustration. Pronunciation and correct 

use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 





Thousands write, “Every issue is worth the cost of a 
year’s subscription.” 


$2.00 per year of 12 issves. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 


Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 


and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 
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. CHILD LIFE The ewer s Own 


Magazine 

Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- : 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children ‘ew? 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Four extra pages of classroom plans and projects 
are added, forming the Teachers’ Edition, obtainable at no extra cost. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


P : with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
Child Life, 1 year) Vith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


Reader’s Digest presents each month more than 30 articles of out- 
standing importance, carefully selected from leading periodicals, and 
skillfully condensed for easy reading. The articles, by authoritative 
writers, keep you in intimate contact with the trends of thought in 
modern affairs. This magazine is read and recommended by eminent 
educators, statesmen, clergymen, business and professional men and 
women—300,000 subscribers in all. 112 pages each issue. Regular de- 
partments include: Patter—Humor; Well-Known Human Race—Anec- 
dotes of Famous People; Among the Authors—Brief Biographies. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


. . {with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
Reader's Digest, 1 year) vith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 
































Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 
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$2.00, Pub’l Our $1.00 Pub’! $2.50, Publ Our - : $3.00 Pub’l Our 
The INSTRUCTOR (22°) pst! 2x, The Pathfinder (512° Pub'l Osr Junior Home Mag. (525°) fst! = Child Life (32° - 
with Pathfinder _.. ..$3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine. —--—s—s $4.00 $3.65 with Child Life $5.50 $4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $5.50 $4.50 
with Nature M i 5.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.35 ##with American Bey... 4.50 3.50 #with McCall’s Magazine ..- 4.00 3.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine... 3.50 2.90 with Golden Book... 5.50 4.00 with Parents’ Magazine... 5.00 4.00 
with Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 3.75 with Correct English... ss 3.50 +=3.15 #=with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 with American Boy — .....--6.00 4.35 
with Correct English ___. ..... 4.50 3.65 with Child Life... _... 4.00 3.40 with Pictorial Review. _... 8.50 2.75 with American Girl 4.50 3.75 
with Child Life... <-- 5.00 4.25 with Reader’s Digest... 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 
with Reader’s Digest. olla 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine. —--s- 2.00 «1.60 with McCall’s Magazine _..._.... 3.50 3.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.00 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book_ 4.00 2.90 with American Magazine _..... 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion 4.00 3.50 
with Pathfinder & Etude. 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National ~ Weekly _ 3.00 2.65 
i ? 4 2.5 ? M4 « 
with Puthdnder & Jenen Home $30 Lae wih MecalTe & Peelal Review 290 242 Correct English (,':22 Reader’s Digest (12° 
with Pathfinder & Child Life. 6.00 5.15 with Reader’s Digest —$5.50 $5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly_$5.00 $4.75 
with Pathfinder & Reader's Digest 6.00 5.15 Nature Magazine = $3. ~ with Golden Book__._________ 5.50 4.25 with American Childhood_ 5.00 4.75 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 4.50 4.00 = year with Review of Reviews... 5.50 4.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 5.00 4.60 
with Good Housek’p’s(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 With Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $4.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.50 
with Golden Book 6.00 3.85 With Junior Home neers ... 5.50 4.75 with American Magazine... 5.00 4.75 with Parents’ M i 5.00 4.50 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50). 4.50 4.35 with Correct English ._... 5.50 5.00 = with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with Current a aiclasiiiasaesteai —_.. 6.00 5.75 
with American Magazine 450 4.35 with Child Life ——_.___... 6.00 4.75 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.85 with American Girl... s«4.50 04.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion _ 3.00 2.85 = — De —— a — on with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with St. Nicholas_ ee 6.00 5.00 
with Collier's, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 yee — agazine . - 
ith Revi i hearer wR . with Review of Reviews __ 6.00 4.50 
with Review of Reviews. 6.00 3.85 viN McCall's Mesecine ton sas. PT~Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. 5th If Mose Conti 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.95 With Pictorial Review____ 4.00 3.25 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 = — a "eases or oa [In. Sept. 33] | Ne ae ee 193... 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 merican oe __ . . 
with American Boy ___.. 4.00 3.85 Etud M M ( ones F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with American Childhood 4.00 3.60 e, usic azine 
with School Arts Magazine ca 49 coh bebe Seen ~a o~ “eso sao; | LJ Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00. 
with Popular Science Monthly... $.50 3.20 with Correct ‘English . 4.50 4.00 |) Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents ae 
with Practical Home Economics — 4.00 3.45 with Child Life a 
with Redbook ——— —— 4.50 4.10 - with Reader’s Digest —~*6.00 4.75 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
with Journal of Geography. —. 4.50 4.25 ij 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 
with American Girl — 3.50 3.10 with Review of Reviews 5.00 3.75 
with High School Teacher 4.00 3.60 ee ee en a ee 
with News-Week 6.00 5.35 with American Childhood__.. 4.00 3.50 
a . with American Girl. 3.50 2.75 





with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.75 
with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 
with MeCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.25 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired 
for two years in any of the above offers, 
add $1.00 to prices in second column. 


Sm The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (see page 12) may be added to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. Not Sold Alone. 


which { OO I am enclosing herewith. 
|} I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1933. 









Name P. Oo 
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EN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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<< Order Your Magazines Now at Bargain Prices — 


thee 





ater If More Convenient eres, 


Make Your Own Selection of Magazines from This General List 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one full year. If only one magazine is 
ordered, the “Publisher's Price” given in the 
first price column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may ordcr 
at the club prices given in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the par- 
ticular magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 
nations. You can effect the maximum saving 
by availing yourself of these special combina- 
tions wherever possible and then adding other 
magazines desired at their club prices. 

Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted 
on request. 








Pub’! Club 
Price §=—- Price 
AMERICAN BOY a $2.00 $2.00 
with The Pathfinder | umm OO 86 
with Etude, Music Magazine. _.. 4.00 3.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine ___ 3.00 2.50 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
with Nature Magazine __ . 5.00 4.50 
with Child Life _..._.__ 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Maga 5 4.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine __ » 2.75 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 = 11.40 
AMERICAN GIRL ———— 
wiih The INSTRUCTOR _ 3.50 3.10 
with The Instructor (2 mated ... 4.50 4.10 
with The Pathfinder = —==————Ss22.50 0S 2.15 
with Nature Magazine ___ — 4.50 3.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine. . 3.50 2.75 
with Reader’s Digest __ _.. 4.50 4.25 
with Junior Home Magazine__ _._ 4.00 3.25 
with Correct English —.._ _. 4.00 3.50 
4.50 3.75 
with American Boy _. 3.50 3.00 
with Hygeia, Health ‘Magazine. .. 4.00 3.50 
AMERICAN HOME __ Sa ! a 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE | . 2.50 2.50 
with Nature Magazine _ . 5.50 5.25 
with Collier’s, National Weekly _ __ 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion _ 3.50 3.00 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 
AMERICAN MERCURY __ 5.00 4.50 
AMERICAN REVIEW (formerly The 
Bookman) 4.00 3.50 
ARTS AND DECORATION. 6.00 5.00 
ASIA 4.00 3.50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY _ 4.00 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS_ .60 50 
with The Pathfinder _---=---==——*21.60 §=1.40 
with i. Magazine __.._.._. 1.60 1.25 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.00 1.00 
CHILDHOOD ‘EDUCATION rc nos.) 2.50 2.50 
 - § ll". (eee . 3.00 2.50 
(See offers on page “72) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 =—-:11.75 
COLLEGE HUMOR _ . 2.50 2.235 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY_ 2.00 1.75 
with American Magazine - ._ 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion _ . 3.00 2.75 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 = 2..25 
(See offers on page 72) 
i, EE 2.50 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 4.50 4.10 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.50 4.25 
with Good Housekeeping _ 5.00 4.00 
‘COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 yrs. Z. 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) -75 -75 
CURRENT HISTORY _._ «3.00 ~—s2.75 
with Nature Magazine _ —ne CEO Gie 
with Etude, Music _eaa.. _...... 5.00 4.50 
with Correct English _........--=———s«55.50 = 455.00 
DELINEATOR a 
with The INSTRUCTOR _.. 3.00 2.85 
with The Pathfinder .. 2.00 1.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.40 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE _ 2.00 1.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
FIELD AND STREAM... 2.50 2.25 
FORUM AND CENTURY... 00 3.75 
. L _=——ee 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To ‘Teachers only) 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR pena 3.85 
with The Instructor (2 years) eae 4.85 
with The Pathfinder ; 2.90 
with Nature Magazine - 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.75 
with Reader’s Digest 5.00 


with Junior Home ponanaane neseaien 4.00 
with Correct English — ane 

with Child Life __ sialic 
with MecCall’s Magazine - ati 
with Rev. of Revievrs (To Teachers: on'y) 
‘COOD HOUSEKEEPING - _ 
with Cosmopolitan 
with Golden Book _ eantohideienied 
with Review of Reviews 
with Nature Magazine _ os 
HARPER’S BAZAAR 
HARPER’S yoy scicaihdapsdiniieaiadata 
with Current Histo 
kKIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 
HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL _._ 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 
with American Magazine iad 

with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2.50) 
with Woman’s Home peceaiealine = 
THE INSTRUCTOR ___. ae ae 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 3.00 

(See cffers on page 72) 

JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.)_ 3.00 
JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.50 
with The Pathfinder —......__----s« 3.50 
with Nature M i 5.50 
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|} Send Orders to, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 




















THE GOLDEN BOOK 


The Golden Book—performs the unique service of making 
easily accessible to teachers and students a monthly collection of 
literary masterpieces. These are chosen from the favored old 
classics as well as modern stories of merit—to make a story 
magazine that is rich in reader interest and entertainment but 
at the same time highly educational. For English teachers 
wishing to use the Golden Book for class work we supply a 
Monthly Study Help, written by one of our foremost educators. 


REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per year. TO TEACHERS $2.00 per year. 
WITH THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. 














NO Ww! A Complete Book - Length Novel 
In EVERY Issue of REDBOOK 


Here is an innovation in general magazine publishing—a com- 
plete book-length novel, printed on special book paper, bound into 
each issue of Redbook Magazine. 12 complete novels a year, plus 
at least 6 more in serial form, 100 brilliant short stories, 50 or 
more provocative feature articles, the famous illustrated section 
“In Tune With Our Times.” Here, indeed, is a wonderful reading 
value. A Redbook subscription means many hours of pleasant 


enjoyment. 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


1 Year $2.50 2 Years $4.00 
REDBOOK and McCALL’S both for 1 Year, $2.75 








Who treads The American Girl? 


GIRLS! For it is the only magazine published exclu- 
sively for girls of high and junior high school age. 
Fiction by famous authors, articles by competent 
authorities and illustrations by leading artists combine 
to make it a directive influence on more than seventy- 
five thousand teen-age girls. 


PUBLISHED BY GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 

















NEWS-WEEK, the Illustrated News-magazine 


NEWS-WEEK, the Illustrated News-magazine, although lit- 
tle more than six months old, is enjoying an almost record 
popularity among schools, teachers and pupils. As one 
teacher writes, “The teachers prefer NEWS-WEEK. It is 
easily understood by pupils and completely covers the most 
interesting current events and scientific progress.” 


NEWS-WEEK gives you the news behind the news—today’s 
events with yesterday’s facts—a clear, authoritative inter- 
preter of the current scene. It is the only news-magazine to 
cover world news in all its phases: events ... pictures... 
background. It is the only news-magazine organized in the 
same logical manner as your newspaper: first news first in 
each of its 14 departments. 


$4.00 per year for 52 issues. 








1 Year $1.00 











A Million Dollar Program 


With luminaries of the stage, screen, politics and liter- 
ature assuming the leading roles—Eva Le Galliene, 
Maurice Chevalier, Konrad Bercovici, Lady Evelyn Balfour, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Sophie Kerr, Andre Maurois and others 
equally famous. In addition, Paris Fashion couturiers, 
experts on every phase of home-making, and the foremost 
food writers of America will play their own important 
parts in maintaining Pictorial Review’s supremacy among 
women’s magazines. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


2 Years $1.50 3 Years for only $2.00 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD’s WORK 












REVIEW OF] 
REVIEWS 
WORLDS WORK 





he Review of Reviews and World’s Work—presents in sim- 
ple but colorful language the complete picture of the month’s 
history. Its striking cartoons and plentiful illustrations appeal to 
the student mind—its soundness and thoroughness to the teacher 
Because its scope is sufficiently wide it is readily adapted for use 
in English as well as Social Science & Economic classes and a 
Monthly Lesson Plan is provided without extra charge. 


REGULAR PRICE $3.00 per yr.—To Teachers $2.00 per yr. 
With The Instructor, 1 year, $3.85. 











Hed 

JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE $2.50 an 
offers on page 72) 

*LADIES HOME JOURNAL nme Oe 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years) 150 1.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE __. = 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfirder —... 2.00 1.60 
with Nature Magazine _. : 4.00 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home ‘pace 3.50 3.00 
with Goceeet English — mune OOO 6B. 
with Child Life — 4.00 3.35 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial PI cme, Se LAD 
with Red 3.50 3.00 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL ....... 4.00 =. 3.25 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE... 1.80 1.80 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) .75 —.75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 3.59 


NATURE MAGAZINE —___.. 3.00 2.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE — 50 
NEW OUTLOOK — _. 3.00 = 3.00 
NEWS-WEEK .. ewe 4.00 4.60 
with The INSTRUCTOR | 6.00 5.35 
with The Instructor (2 years)... 7.00 6.35 
with Nature Magazine __.... 7.00 6.75 
with Etade, Music Magazine 6.00 5.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 6.50 6.00 
with Correct — otal 6.50 6.25 
with Child Life — 7.00 6.50 

with Redbook oun GH GED 
with American Childhood — 6.00 5.75 
with Golden Book 7.00 6.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 6.00 5.75 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.00 1.00 
with McCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.60 
COO (“NE EEE 
with Pictorial Review 2.00 1.60 
OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 2.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZIN ecieeees . 2.00 1.75 
with Nature oe a 5.00 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 
THE PAT&HFINDER _.... . 1.00 90 
(See offers on page 72) 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 2.50 2.25 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 1.50 1.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW samen 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 8.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 years) 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder — 2.00 1.60 
with Nature Magazine —.... 4.00 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.75 
with Correct English ....._.. 3.50 §=—.: 33.25 
with Child Life —_. 4.00 3.35 
with Cosmopolitan a yr., ‘yr., $2. 50) , & 
Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2.50) 6.00 5.00 
with American Magazine and 
oman’s Home Companion... 4.50 4.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT __.. 2.00 1.75 
POPULAR MECHANICS . 2.50 2.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY _ 1.50 1.35 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 2.00 1.90 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.00 3.45 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.65 
fF Ta 
READER’S DIGEST 8.00 3.00 
(See offers ‘on page 92) 
ID ectitetenstnecennnnmnens 2.00 2.00 
i 2.50 2.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR _ 4.50 4.10 
with The Instructor (2 years) 5.50 5.10 
with The Pathfinder —_.. 3.50 3.00 
with Nature Magazine . 5.50 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.65 
with Reader’s Digest . 5.50 5.25 
with Junior Home saagasine 5.00° 4.25 
with Correct English __ 5.00 4.50 
with Child Life - 5.50 4.50 
with McCall's Magazine Se 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review — 3.50 3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS —_ - 3.00 2.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (To Tears only) 2.00 2.00 
with The INSTRUCT 5.00 3.85 
with The Instructor a a 6.00 4.85 
with The Pathfinder =... 4.00 2.90 
with Nature Magazine «6.00 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 = 3.75 
with Reader’s Digest _.. ss 6.00 = 5.00 
with Junior Home Magazine. 5.50 4,00 
with Correct English ——-- 6.50 4.25 
with Child Life .. 6.00 4.590 
with Hygeia, Health “Magazine__ 5.50 4.25 
with McCall’s Magazine 4.00 3.00 
ST. NICHOLAS - 3.00 2.50 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST_ . 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (18 issues)... 1.60 1.50 
SCHOOL ARTS ype nos.) 3.00 2.85 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN .__. 4.60 3.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR — 6.00 5.50 
with Review of Reviews... — 7.00 5.50 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 4.00 3.50 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE __.. . 4.00 3.50 
.. i as! 
VOGUE ... 6.00 5.50 
WOMAN’S HOME Ci COMPANION _ 1.00 1.00 
with American Magazine 3.59 3.00 
with Collier's, National. Weekly... 3.00 2.75 
with The Pathfinder 2.00 1,90 


The magazines marked thus *) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any ciub at their 
full price. 

NOTE: In addition to the magazines in the 
above list we can also furnish any other magea- 
zines desired, either footy at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices yy - 

us 


by any reputable subscription agency. 
supply 


all your magazine requirements. 
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ERE are two sets of cut-outs which will establish a new 

and artistically advanced standard for this class of art con- 
struction work in schools. Instead of the usual, imaginative 
outline pen drawings, Mr. Deming has provided a series of ex- 
cellent illustrations in black and white to be colored and cut out; 
and accompanying each portfolio is a Color Suggestion sheet 
with authentic Indian color schemes for all drawings. When the 
figures are completed and arranged in group formation, the effect 
is that of a colored photographic view of a miniature Indian 
settlement, every detail realistic in color and design. Yet so 
simply and ingeniously made are the designs that expert results 
are assured even by First Grade Pupils. 





MERICAN INDIAN LIFE 


FAITHFULLY PORTIRAYED IN 
CUT-OWTS AND COLOR 


Edwin Willard Deming 


America’s Foremost Painter 


of Indian Life «4 Environment 





These designs are typical of the American Indian as a race—the 
representative Indians of the Plains and of the Woodlands. Each 
set of designs includes an Instruction sheet with brief notes ex- 
plaining many of the activities pictured in the illustrations. 

The designs are printed on cardboard with folding tab bases 
which hold the figures erect. 

Make your teachings of Indian life this fall more vivid and more 
effective than ever before through the use of these new and differ- 
ent portfolios—which when made up, present an authentic picture 
of the habits and activities of the American Indians, by an artist 
who has lived with and studied them for years. 


9013-OLD TIME PLAINS INDIANS ; : 
9014-INDIANS OF THE WOODLANDS Price, each, 60c pote 










For Farm Life Projects 





Bradley’s Domestic Animals 


For first steps in natural history study, sand table 
work, or object illustrations in story telling 


These animals are cut from heavy fibre 
board, in accurate shapes and relative 
sizes, covered with 
lithographed papers 
two sides showing 
animals in their na- 
tural colors, giving 
the child a much 
truer conception of 
the actual animal 
than is possible from blank forms or outline printing. 

Fifteen animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, 
Rooster, Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Cat, Dog, Drake, Calf. Assorted, 
one each in box. Price, per set, $1.20 postpaid. 


Poster Patterns of Farm Yard Pets 


8479 A group of fourteen animal outlines on a large scale— 
17 x 22 sheets—which will delight children in the schoolroom 
and at home. The subjects lend themselves splendidly to story- 
telling about vacation and country life, as well as correlating 
with reading lessons. Price, 75c postpaid. 





CREATIVE ART—Indian Frieze 
By Helen Dexter Doane 


8489 Presenting in all their splendor Indian 
men, women, children, tepees and other ob- 
jects associated with the picturesque Indian 
and his natural environment. 

Contains 8 double plates, size 12 x 18, 
printed in outline to be colored, cut and pasted into an attractive frieze; 3 large outline 
posters, 12 x 30 inches, to be colored, and colored miniatures with definite color schemes 
in miniature reproduction of the finished posters, and directions, in portfolio. Mailing 
weight, 1 Ib. Price, 80c postpaid. 















INDIAN VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8307 Pueblo Indian men,“women and children in their 
native dress, houses and animals associated with them to 
form a complete Indian village. Combines excellent col- 
oring, cutting and construction work. Complete instruc- 
tions are furnished with each set for making the models 
and attaching standards so that they will stand alone. 
The finished models are ideal for sand-table use. Printed 
on white Bristol, size of sheet, 11x14. Each set contains 
eight sheets of "designs in attractive colored portfolio, 
with sheet of color suggestions. Price, each 60c postpaid. 

















New and Delightful 
Hallowe’en 
Masks 









HALLOWE’EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long—twelve inches high— 
Raneltne sirens —Susaianting 


8367 “Big Poster” de- 
signs on sheets 12 x 
36 inches, with num- 
bered outlines to be 
filled in with cut pa- 
pers, making brilliant 
and colorful posters for use individually or as a frieze 12 feet 
long. The portfolio contains four outline posters of Hallowe’en 
subjects with all necessary colored papers for completing the 
posters. Price, per set, 60c postpaid. 
‘ane i re ya 
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Here is color and construction work that 
children love—making masks for class 
parties or dramatic interpretation of 
Hallowe’en stories. 

This new portfolio contains six simple and attractive masks for Hallowe’en charac- 
ters—Black Cat, Owl, Witch, Ghost, and two Jack O’Lanterns—to be colored, cut out, 
mounted on heavy paper and worn by the children. Full directions for coloring and 
making different types of masks are included. 


Can you imagine any constructive art seat work which your pupils would welcome 
with greater enthusiasm? Price, per portfolio, 25c postpaid. 
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